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The great German dramatist whose latest play, 
Before Sunset, recently opened in Berlin, and 
who is now a welcome visitor to the United States. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 





Playwrights Vs. Novelists— 
Way of the Lancer—Herr 
Gerhart Hauptmann 


T. JOHN ERVINE, in The Obser- 

ver, takes Mr. J. B. Priestley to ac- 
count in a friendly way for an after- 
dinner speech in which Mr. Priestley 
told the Dickens Fellowship that “novel 
writing is a stern business, whereas play- 
writing is light relief from serious 
work.” These paragraphs from Mr. 
Ervine’s discussion of the comparative 
difficulties between the two arts make 
his point clear: 

“This notion that all authors can 
range from essays to novels and from 
novels to plays as easily as cattle can 
range over a prairie is nonsense. Some 
authors can. Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. 
Somerset Maugham can, with equal 
skill, write good novels and good plays, 
and I lately saw a play by Mr. Aldous 
Huxley which proved that he, if he seri- 
ously puts his mind to the job, may be- 
come an excellent dramatist. But even 
these authors have a deftness in one form 
of writing which is greater than their 
deftness in another. Mr. Galsworthy, 
Mr. Maugham, and Mr. Huxley, the 
novelists, are superior to Mr. Gals- 
worthy, Mr. Maugham, and Mr. Hux- 
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Goethe Before His House in Weimar 


) hye much of the literature prepared 
for the Goethe Centenary, special 
use is made of the silhouette which, it 
seems, gains this prominence as a form 
of illustration because Goethe himself 
excelled in the art and used it as one 
of his constant pleasures and pastimes. 
The National Goethe Museum at 
Weimar and the collection at the 
Wittums Palace, as well as all the 
other archives and collections that 
contain some record of Goethe and 
his work, include some of these sil- 
houettes, either those done by Goethe 
himself or those which have Goethe, 
his friends, and associates as their sub- 
jects. A delightful pamphlet on 
Germany in Goethe’s Footsteps, pub- 
lished for the use of tourists by a cen- 
tral German tourist agency, contains 
a score of these delightful silhouettes, 
including Goethe in court dress, 
Friederike Brion, Charlotte Buff, etc. 
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— new pieces concerning the 
war are among the newer Parisian 
announcements. La Prochaine of 
André-Paul Antoine is in prepara- 
tion at the Théatre Antoine. La 
Francerie of Paul Raynal, author of 
Le Tombeau Sous L’Are de Tri- 
omphe (known here as The Un- 
known Warrior) will play at the 
Théatre de L’Oeuvre. And a third 
play, by Paul Nivoix, whose title is 
still unknown, is scheduled for the 
Théatre de la Renaissance. 








Ludmilla Pitoeff, Georges Pitoeff 
and Madame Sylvére in André 
Gide’s Oedipus as drawn by 
Pierre Payen for L’Ami du Peuple. 


7 may have been the modern 
version of Oedipus which Yeats 
made a few years ago for the Abbey 
Theatre that gave impetus to the new 
translations and adaptations from the 
classics which are much to the fore 
today. At any rate there are several 
new additions to the list: Shaemus 
O’Sheel has done a vigorous new 
translation “into the American lan- 
guage” of The Antigone of Sophocles 
which is announced for presentation 
in the theatre at Roerich Hall under 
the direction of Elizabeth Grimball. 
And the Pitoeff Company in Paris, 
playing at the Théatre de L’Avenue, 
is using a new three-act version of 
Oedipus by André Gide, with Pitoeff 
himself playing Oedipus and Lud- 
milla Pitoeff as ene. 


HE centenary of Sir Walter 

Scott’s death is to be celebrated in 
June, and one of the features of the 
advance announcements is a play 
which Compton Mackenzie is writing 
for production in Edinburgh by the 
Masque Theatre Players. 
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ley, the dramatists. Anybody who has 
read Mr. Bernard Shaw’s novels must 
be aware that heaven did not intend Mr. 
Shaw to be a novelist. There can, then, 
be no question of which is the easier to 
write, a play or a novel. A man who 
is naturally a novelist will have the 
greatest difficulty in writing a play and, 
if he attempts the job without help, will 
probably make a mess of it, and a man 
who is naturally a dramatist will find 
novels harder than plays to write, al- 
though it is, I think, fair to say that a 
dramatist can more easily write a novel 
than a novelist can write a play. Novel- 
writing is the easiest form of literature 
in which a person can engage, for it im- 
poses scarcely any restrictions upon those 
who practise it, nor is its technique hard 
to acquire. 

“... But the dramatist . . . is obliged 
to practise an economy in comparison 
with which the behaviour of a novelist 
seems to be that of a spendthrift and a 
very loose liver. Mr. Priestley, if he 
carries out his intention to write a few 
plays before he starts on a new novel, 
will probably have a different tale to tell 
the Dickens Fellowship when next he 
addresses them: he will counsel them, if 
they wish to live at ease, to leave play- 
writing alone and take to the manufac- 
ture of fiction.” 


ROBABLY nobody is more sur- 
prised than Richard Boleslavsky to 
find his name on the cover of the Lite- 
rary Guild book for March, Way of the 
Lancer, and to hear all the critics unite 
in calling it one of the great books about 
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The artistic values to be found in racial backgrounds 
and in communally created materials were recognized 
in Zorah Hurston’s program of folk song and dance, 
Great Day, the result of her research in the field of 
negro lore. A responsive New York audience par- 
ticularly favored this grotesquely costumed number. 
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Ferdinand Bruckner, whose Elizabeth of England has at- 
tracted much attention, continues his dramatic representations 
of the past with a play on a Greek subject which also inspired 
Shakespeare. The Deutsches Schauspielhaus in Hamburg saw 
the premiére with its new director, Karl Wiistenhagen, in the 
role of Timon. Arnold Marle was the regisseur and the 
scenery for the production was designed by Gerhard Buch- 
holz. (Photograph by Heinrich Haas, Hamburg) 


TIMON 
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HELEN 


So successful was the Reinhardt production of the Offenbach 
Opera Bouffe, La Belle Héléne, last seasonin Germany, that 
London now has its English adaptation with Evelyn Laye 
in the title role and George Robey as a comic Menelaus. 
(Photograph by Stage Photo Company) 
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Lore DEJA 


Lore Deja, exponent of the 
Wigman school of danc- 
ing, associated with the 
Cornish School of Seattle, 
has attracted much favor- 
able attention on the west 
coast with her dances in 
masks. (Photograph by 
McBride and Anderson) 








KATHARINE CORNELL 


A mask of the leading lady 
of The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street made from life 
by the motion picture 
actor, Richard Cromwell. 
(From the collection of 
Joan Crawford. Photo- 
graph by Russell Ball) 
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the war, interpreting, from the point of 
view of a Polish officer, yet as neither 
historian nor journalist has done—what 
was happening in the mind of Russia just 
before the Revolution and what hap- 
pened in the Russian army when the 
Revolution came—when Kerensky came, 
when Trotzky followed. Boleslavsky has 
been known heretofore solely as a man of 
the theatre—the director of the Moscow 
Art Theatre Second Studio, of the 
American Laboratory Theatre, of 
Broadway plays and musical comedies, 
of motion pictures at Hollywood. His 
only writing has been the Lessons in 
Acting, the fifth of which, in an ar- 
ranged series of twelve, is in this issue 
of THEATRE ARTS. Yet Way of the 
Lancer comes out as perfect in literary 
form and style as if his finger had been 
always on the pen. All of which makes 
pleasant literary news. What makes 
the book important to the world of the 
theatre, however, is that it is so obviously 
the elements of theatrical observation 
and of theatrical selection which give the 
book its outstandingly visual and il- 
luminating quality. The incidents are 
not novelized dramas; the whole charac- 
terization and arrangement are literary 
in the best sense. But the mind that 
created—or fe-created—them is a 
theatre mind. Applied to St. John Erv- 
ine’s discussion of the relation of the 
dramatist to the novelist (above) Way 
of the Lancer suggests another question: 
how many of our best theatre talents is 
the theatre losing to the novel and to 
dramatic poetry by lack of a theatre 
free and bold and imaginative enough 
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| greta BRUCKNER’S 
Timon, of which the Hamburg 
staging is illustrated on page 264, is 
the latest illustration of the successful 
working of the German method of 
simultaneous play production. It is 
offered in Leipzig, in Erfurt and sev- 
eral small German cities and at the 
Burgtheater in Vienna, where Paul 
Hartmann plays Timon. In Berlin it 
is playing at the Deutsches Theater 
in a production made by Heinz Hil- 
pert, with stage and costume designs 
by Oscar Strnad, and with Oscar 
Homolka playing the leading role, 
which Karl Wiistenhagen plays in 
Hamburg. 


HE Maddermarket Theatre, 
Elizabethan Playhouse founded 
by Nugent Monck at Norwich, Eng- 
land, began a season’s celebration of 
its tenth anniversary with a produc- 
tion last September of the play which 
was its first production, Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It. Following a ven- 
ture into expressionism with Georg 
Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight, 
and the performance of Shaw’s. Arms 
and the Man as a romantic comedy, 
the company returned to Shakespeare 
with the presentation of Titus An- 
dronicus acted before highly deco- 
rated Byzantine settings, the effect be- 
ing, according to report, that of “a 
fantastic nightmare in which beauty 
and ugliness struggled for supremacy”’. 
Included on the same program was 
Nugent Monck’s adaptation of a 
Commedia dell’ Arte plot, The Magic 
Casement. The most recent produc- 
tion at the Maddermarket was that 
of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest played as a period piece 
in the costumes of 1895. The sched- 
ule for the rest of the season an- 
nounces Shaw’s The Apple Cart, The 
Lover by G. Martinez Sierra, The 
Women Have Their Way by the 
brothers Quintero, Tolstoy’s The 
Power of Darkness, two new plays— 
The Heavens Shall Laugh by Nugent 
Monck, and Worship No More by 
Vernon Gardner, and in June, a festi- 
val performance of Richard III. 
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THEATRE 


ALEXANDER MOISSI’S play 
of Napoleon which he calls Der 
Gefangene is the next premiére at the 
Volksbiihne, but Albert Bassermann, 
and not Moissi, is » play the lead. 


NNOUNCEMENTS are com- 

ing in more slowly than usual 
of the 1932 plans for the summer 
theatres which crowded the rural 
scene around New York and through 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts last season. The first defi- 
nite schedule, from Lawrence Lang- 
ner’s New York Repertory Company 
announces a second season at the 
Country rayne, Westport, Conn. 


BE Gwe Municipal Theatre of 
Aachen is acting as Germany’s 
dramatic ambassador to England this 
spring. In celebration of the centen- 
ary of Goethe’s death they will pre- 
sent the Urfaust (the first version of 
the play, which Goethe wrote during 
his Sturm und Drang period) at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in London, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre. The entire 
company, and the director, H. K. 
Strohm, will make the English tour. 











Goethe Before the Bust of a Dead Friend 
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to put them to a full, creative use? 
How can the theatre recover them to 
itself ? 


ES ARCHIVES Internationales de 

la Danse is a new organization 
formed through the patronage of Mr. 
Rolf de Mare at 6, rue Vital, Paris, to 
serve the art and artists of the dance, 
both performers and choreographers, in 
many ways. The home of the Society is 
planned to contain a dance museum with 
photographs, designs, paintings, etc., a 
library for books, critical reviews, dance 
music, films; a sociological and ethno- 
graphic service; and especially, a hall 
for lectures and demonstrations. Among 
the first enterprises to be undertaken is 
an international competition centering 
in the presentation of a series of original 
ballets on the 17th and 18th of June, at 
the Champs-Elysées Theatre. 


ERHART HAUPTMANN’S 

new play, Vor Sonnenuntergang 
(Before Sunset), has taken first place 
among the announcements for the Ger- 
man season. It was produced at the 
Deutsches Theater on February 15th 
under Reinhardt’s direction and with 
Werner Krauss in the leading part. 
Hauptmann himself has been in New 
York during the last weeks as guest lec- 
turer on the Goethe Centenary at Col- 
umbia University. His fine presence 
and distinguished mind have won him 
large audiences among those American 
lovers of the theatre who have long held 
his plays in high admiration, notably 
Before Sunrise and The Weavers. 
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HIT AND MISS 
Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


ONE well or poorly, conjectural plays have a fascination 
IT) inherent in their ideology. In Jf Booth Had Missed, the 


winner of the first long play tournament last Spring, 
Arthur Goodman chose the chapter of our history most exciting in 
the chances it affords for guess-work. - It is a rich question, in the 
theatre as well as out of it: if Lincoln had escaped the assassin in 
1865, what would have happened? Mr. Goodman’s supposition, as 
it lately reached the Broadway stage in a professional production, 
was only partly satisfactory as a dramatic reconstruction of the re- 
construction period. With irony and, one must suspect, good logic, 
he imagined that Lincoln would have been destroyed by the over- 
powering corruption of the time; would have been impeached as was 
his successor, Andrew Johnson, in reality, and would have been mur- 
dered by some other fanatic two years after the time he was actually 


struck down. For half of its course, the imaginary events of If Booth 


_Had Missed maintained a progressive plot interest—Stanton was 
represented as turning traitor for the presidential bait offered him 
by the infamous Thaddeus Stevens; Grant’s weakness of character 
was put to dramatic uses, Mrs. Lincoln’s lack of balance was made a 
pivotal point in the story, and in general the scene was set for an ef- 
fective conflict between Lincoln and his supporters on the one hand, 
and a very black set of villains on the other. To attempt in the 
theatre to recover a period of which everyone carries his own image 
is tricky and dangerous. Here an excellent company lent conviction 
by holding to the line of reality. The groups were handled well, and 
the outstanding individuals played without florid “business”. (In 
particular, John Nicholson’s Thaddeus Stevens, and Royal Dana 
Tracy’s Stanton, were simply but sharply drawn.) Thus the prep- 
aration, strong and vigorous. But there came a point at which Mr. 
Goodman appeared undecided between a play which would have 
made full narrative use of the materials he had assembled so care- 
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fully, and a play which would have satisfied his image of Lincoln. 
As dramatic writing, the last act and its impeachment scene fell to 
pieces when he failed awkwardly to telescope the long speeches of 
prosecution and defense and thus sustain his climax. Spoken from 
first to last, they let the play down with a shock that could not be 
absorbed into the quiescent beauty of the epilogue, consisting only 
of a statue of Lincoln outlined against the night sky. 

In the eternally difficult problem of presenting Lincoln credibly 
on the stage, Daniel Poole, the actor, was more successful than the 
author, although frequently handicapped by him. Mr. Goodman’s 
interpretation conformed too closely to a single aspect of Lincoln’s 
character—its sweetness and humility—to make it a driving, 
rounded force in the play of action. Mr. Poole did much to shake 
off the sense that we were watching a tableau and to bring the role 
to a basis of give-and-take reality with the other elements of the 
play. Through speeches which had nobility stamped rather too 
obviously on them he cut his way carefully, shading his emphasis 
to suffuse them with a warm humanity and with a humor which 
most of the Lincoln impersonators forget in the austere presence of 
the legend. 

The technical failure of Mr. Goodman was that of a man whose 
methods were short of the possibilities of his material; as the phrase 
goes, his work was not quite professional. But the implications of 
that phrase in the theatre are surely many-sided, and as variable as 
individual plays. And a man who has not grasped his technique 
firmly very often evolves something in the theatre more significant 
than does the smoothest dealer in facile matters. 

Comparisons between plays of utterly different form and inten- 
tion are, of course, dangerous, but the point may be submitted in 
the case of Mr. Goodman and, say, John Van Druten, a profes- 
sional craftsman of some distinction. His comedy, There’s Always 
Juliet, came from London to the Empire Theatre with Edna Best 


and Herbert Marshall—a comedy, thin to the vanishing point, of 


young love at first sight, decked with some humor, some toy emo- 
tions, some light and excellent acting. And whereas Mr. Goodman 
was to be seen lost in the richness of his opportunity, the plight of 
Mr. Van Druten was on the other side of the problem. It was to 
force into an evening enough of the ornaments of light comedy- 
drama to make his game seem worth the candle. A limited number 
of playwrights, headed by Noel Coward, can do this sort of thing 
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capitally, can make a play scintillating and, in a curious way, even 
exciting by the wit or fancy they furnish just when it has seemed 
that there can be nothing left at all with which to reach a con- 
clusion. Where there is nothing to say, and no story of consequence 
to tell, the ease with which these two difficulties are glossed over is 
the criterion of success. The strain seemed to me very apparent, 
and in itself distracting, in Mr. Van Druten’s fable of the protected 
English girl and the American architect who meet and, with the 
swiftness of those predecessors suggested by the title, fall in love; 
are almost separated forever when she hesitates, and are united 
again when she dares suddenly to risk the disapproval of her ab- 
sent parents. Slighter stories with equally small casts — Mr. 
Coward’s Private Lives, for one—have made dazzling comedies 
that lived from minute to minute on their wit. If only as relief 
from its banter, Mr. Van Druten’s comedy invited serious attention 
by—as one of his characters said of the other—“going serious” now 
and then on its audience, but never long enough or deeply enough 
to develop any substantial interest in character or narrative. And 
though Mr. Marshall and Miss Best played together with a nice 
felicity, it was without the inventive wit one has seen Mr. Lunt and 
Miss Fontanne instill into comedies as shallow as this one. With- 
out achieving what could be called real acting style, they traded 
pleasantly in personality as Mr. Van Druten traded in the slighter 
formulas of minor comedy writing. 


Of Charles Laughton and the magnetic detail with which he 
acted the murderer in Payment Deferred there was mention here 
four months ago on the occasion of his first American appearance. 
The Fatal Alibi, as adapted by John Anderson from an English 
play by Michael Morton, was quite another and more banal sort of 
murder story, less profound in its demands upon the actor, but not 
less interesting as an aspect of Mr. Laughton’s method. In Payment 
Deferred the play began after the murder and so was not a mystery 
play, technically speaking, but a portrait of disintegration which 
Mr. Laughton made complete and terrifying. The Fatal Alibi, 
crisply rewritten as it was by Mr. Anderson, was an orthodox 
thriller, not descending to tricks of lighting or sliding panels, to be 
sure, but crooking the finger of false suspicion here and there in all 
too familiar directions. For Mr. Laughton there remained, then, 
the problem of how this was to be distinguished and raised above 
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the routine puppetry of the Who-Killed-Cock Robin shows, as it 
certainly was in his revival of a role he created in London several 
seasons ago. “Can he escape,” asked Edith Shackleton in her notes 
on Three Actors last September in THEATRE ARTS, “from the long 
queue of murderers, sadists, drunkards and maniacs that are wait- 
ing for him to give them stage life?” In The Fatal Alibi he could 
and he did. The very equipment that made his murderer in Pay- 
ment Deferred a piece of gruesome perfection was turned about 
and shaped for comedy in the acting of Hercule Poirot, omniscient 
French detective. At the basis of his performance, as of all char- 
acter acting, was an astute and unerring sense of mimicry. The 
bulky body which had slumped visibly into ruin in the earlier play 
was animate, jauntily expressive, the mask a medium of pantomime. 
But chiefly his object was to create the figure of a Frenchman not 
quite certain of the niceties of another language. And there, where 
the humor might have been that of a dialect comedian flinging his 
mispronunciation into the lap of an audience, Mr. Laughton kept 
it close to reality by the most delicately observed accent. It was, 
on the whole, an astonishing performance, and the more impressive 
for its novelty; for our own players, by the time they can be assured 
that character acting is not a craft slightly to be frowned on, are 
past the point of knowing or being able to learn such thoroughness 


and security as this. 


That thoroughness and its security rest ultimately in selection. 
Mr. Laughton, choosing some details for his portrait, discarding 
others, constructed a character with frank but never obvious artifice 
and always with discrimination. Richard Whorf, bringing to the 
leading part in Monkey a stock theatre background of 150 roles, 
omitted nothing whatever on which he might draw to create an ec- 
centric old comedy police inspector. And omitting nothing, he 
created nothing. Even assuming the late Sam Janney’s play to 
have been a satire on detective plays in general, the young Mr. 
Whorf synthesized too many tricks to be credible in any sense at all. 
His voice went into a falsetto, his head into a wig, his back into a 
hump, his legs into a bow. His eccentricity was fussiness, the tags 
repeated incessantly until the humor that could break through so 
limited a pattern of character acting was small and tiresome. He 
had so bound himself in by tricks of make-up and jerky gesture 
that there was left no space in which to project a character. 
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Face THE Music 


Hardly had the shouting for the musical satire, Of Thee I Sing, decreased 
when another witty production further established the genus on American 
boards. City government and the show business are the joint objects of 
ridicule this time. Albert Johnson’s clever and colorful sets, including the 
Cuban Scene and the curtain for the Rhinestone Scene shown above, Irving 
Berlin’s melodious score, an amusing book by Moss Hart and George 
Kaufman, the acting of Mary Boland and Hugh O’Connell, the dancing 
of the Albertina Rasch girls, all create an evening of hilarious delight. 


(Photographs by Vandamm) 
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A propagandistic motion picture, based on the at- 
tempts of the Russian Soviet to reclaim as citizens 
those homeless children known as the “wild boys,” 

has found American audiences highly appreciative of 
its excellent photography and the fine sincerity of its 
acting. The leading character, Mustapha, is played 
with distinction by Tsyvan Krla (left). With him 
is shown one of his ‘‘wild boy’? companions, Vaska 
Buza, who plays the part of Alexander Novikov. 
(Photograph, courtesy Amkino) 
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Settings for Mr. Gilhooly, Lucky Sam McCarver and the un- 
produced J Was Waiting For You are indicative of the contribu- 
tion of originality and good taste which Mr. Mielziner makes 
to the American stage. (Photograph by Percy Rainsford) 
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La Vie PaArIsIENNE 


Costumes designed by Kay MacDer- 
mott contributed color and gaiety to 
La Vie Parisienne produced at the 
Heckscher Theatre by the New York 
Opera Comique. A moustachioed Bra- 
zilian, The Baron, and Metella. 




















HIT AND MISS 


The expert Broadway touch was on Blessed Event, the Manuel 
Seff-Forrest Wilson comedy-drama which told feverishly of the life 
of a tabloid columnist; and the Broadway touch, when the material 
is waiting for it, can be very expert indeed—fast and wisecracking, 
building shrewdly toward its all-important curtains, full of “punch 
lines” as effective as, in this case, a gossip writer’s hottest item on a 
Monday morning. In a story based on the extraordinary career of 
Walter Winchell, the most spectacular of the Broadway columnists, 
Mr. Seff and Mr. Wilson took the incredible materials of the col- 
umnar life, framed them in the rich local vernacular and set them 
spinning. The sharp qualities of entertainment resulting from such 
procedure are often dismissed under the heading of mere pace, 
which, however, is chiefly responsible for the illusion of excitement 
in most melodramas. Blessed Event, to which Harlan Thompson’s 
direction gave an increasingly rapid tempo, justified its scheme and 
its limitations with scarcely less excellence than did The Front 
Page, Broadway, or Five Star Final in other seasons. Its story of 
Alvin Roberts, an advertising solicitor turned columnist, started 
from a prologue and jumped swiftly into a whirl of inside ma- 
chinery, as exciting as a gossip writer’s slavery to his column is in- 
cessant. And if the suspense evoked by Messrs. Seff and Wilson was 
of the plainest kind—the kind, indeed, where you listen to the dia- 
logue but watch the doors—it was accomplished with a maximum 
of effect: Roberts threatened by a gangster while a dictaphone 
records the scene and turns the gunman into an ally; the columnist 
double-crossing a chorus girl in distress for the sake of a Monday 
morning punch line; the “crashing” of a night club from which he 
had been barred, and where he was to be put “on the spot”—all this 
was Carried on at a dizzy speed and with a staccato wit suffering no 
fatal let-down. And though character values have generally no 
place of their own in these matters, Roger Pryor contrived to repre- 
sent a several-sided personality that somehow stood for Broadway. 
His columnist, glib, likable, nervous to the point of neuroticism, 
was a carefully observed creation; like the play itself, the character 
grew in conviction the more thoroughly it entered into the grotesque 
unrealities on which it was built. 

Call it showmanship, with its values raucous and unsubtle and all 
on the surface. But it works, it has an integrity of its own, it is 
theatre. And if its worth was evident in such a show as Blessed 
Event, it was not less so in the case of a play like Wild Waves, 
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which needed showmanship greatly and lacked it sadly; or in The 
Inside Story, a melodrama of an old type, with which A. H. Woods 
made his return to Broadway. Intent on satirizing the radio as 
Once in a Lifetime pilloried the talking pictures, William Ford 
Manley had apparently filled Wild Waves with the bitter stuff of a 
good lampoon. Its broadcasting station promised to hum with the 
insanity of a national fad: crooners, fan mail, bed time stories, gun 
men, a love story and a deal of the wry, tired, cynical talk of men 
and women who know their work to be food for morons. But show- 
manship and its sparkle were not there. Mr. Manley’s script, too 
full of plot and sub-plot about a young singer who could succeed 
only under someone else’s name, wandered back and forth between 
satire and sentiment, choking itself with words. The sharp edge of 
Osgood Perkins’ and Betty Starbuck’s playing cut through many 
of them, only to be swamped by the general lethargy of Mr. Man- 
ley’s. unedited writing and Worthington Miner’s aimless staging. 
For Mr. Miner, who has been sensitive to the problems of such 
varied works as Reunion in Vienna, Five Star Final and The 
House Beautiful, set a properly giddy pace for Wild Waves and 
then allowed it to slip away through his failure to point up the ma- 
terial that was there. Such speed as the performance had was with- 
out design or continuity, the effect of Mr. Perkins’ fine vivacity 
being to move against the weight of the play rather than with it. 
.. . Out of another era came the manner of Mr. Woods’ production 
of The Inside Story, a melodrama in many scenes by George Bryant 
and Francis M. Verdi. With a cast replete to the last extra with 
“big shot” gangsters, good and evil newspapermen, foursquare po- 
licemen, crooked politicians, a “framed” boy and wronged girl, it 
skipped over such Woods productions of recent years as The Trial 
of Mary Dugan and The Shanghai Gesture and went back to the 
torrid days of his Nellie the Beautiful Cloak Model and The 
Woman in Room 13. And by the standards of those works, which 
seem unsophisticated until one realizes how many of their lineal 
descendants are successful today, it was a lively and well-paced 
show, expert in the sense that Boucicault is expert when given a 
knowing revival. Though Mr. Woods may have thought, mis- 
takenly, that the old formula, applied to modern corruption, would 
give it a serious interest, it was the better for being played 
“straight” by Louis Calhern, Edward Ellis and William Courtenay. 
There was, at least, a forthright honesty about its “hokum”’ that lent 
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itself to Mr. Calhern’s direct, easy style and kept the action free of 
those flights of spurious introspection which are alleged to give 
“tone” to later works of the same school. The showmanship of 
The Inside Story was that of the turn of the century. It was still 
effective, in its fashion, in the modern theatre. 

Without the terse and pungent style in which he adapted The 
Inspector General last season, or the mechanical skill of his re- 
writing of The Fatal Alibi, John Anderson extracted only a dull 
farce entitled Collision from the German of Rudolf Lothar and 
Erno Sebesi. The original, it seemed, must have been a heavy- 
going matter at best, although one suspected that there was an idea 
of some comic worth underlying it. It did not come out in this 
treatment of a story of a fraiilein who catches her bashful lover, a 
provincial doctor, by inventing a rival, feigning a light-headed 
trance when he is destroyed in a railway collision on the way to 
their marriage; allowing the doctor to think that he is merely treat- 
ing her as a mental case when he takes the missing rival’s place as 
husband. The crawling pace set by Melville Burke’s direction, the 
monotonous key in which June Walker kept her pseudo-buoyancy, 
Mr. Anderson’s rather desperate allotting of eccentric character 
roles outside the action of the play, contributed to a thinness not 
permissible even in the kind of comedy which automatically per- 
ishes if it can not at least pretend to spontaneity. . . . Pauline 
Frederick, returning from screen to stage in Jerome Sackheim’s 
first play, When the Bough Breaks, brought back with her the 
routine which once firmly fixed its exponents as “emotional act- 
resses’—condemned them, indeed, to that group as unalterably as 
ingenues are required to be ingenues forever. The routine, in 
which a convulsive shudder represents a certain amount of emotion, 
no more and no less, is not without a certain effectiveness when 
kept within bounds; and Miss Frederick, playing the mother in a 
silver cord story, observed enough restraint to keep her role inside 
the play (which the emotional actresses often lack the self-control 
to do) and at the same time gave her performance its illusion of 
being one long, sustained and mathematical heart-throb. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 
Visitors to London 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


might easily be the most successful editor in two continents. 

For no man is a shrewder judge of news value, and in the 
theatre no man understands better how great and small are art and 
publicity. A manager of this perception would be a fool to 
produce masterpieces merely because he thought them master- 
pieces; he knows they must be talked about for other reasons alto- 
gether. And the audience must be brought to the doors for other 
reasons. The difference is between angling (described as art if 
you bait your hook aright) and net fishing (called publicity if 
you cast as wide as possible). 

Helen, the new version of Offenbach’s Belle Heléne that comes 
to London from Berlin, needs a prodigious casting of the net. It is 
new and unusual, and important artists have collaborated in its 
production—circumstances that may frighten a large part of the 
public away if they are too much emphasized. So the wary show- 
man finds it needful to maintain that the whole thing is not only 
magnificent but popular, and satisfies the light-operatic taste as 
completely as any of the goods displayed in other big theatrical 
stores. This in turn means that the show must have an integrity 
of its own, for the public is never really satisfied with anything 
but integrity, whether in Shakespeare or farce or comedy or musi- 
cal show. You can call it honest-to-godliness if you like: the 
thing remains the one reliable factor in the theatrical gamble. 
With it you may succeed or fail, and without it you are lost for } 
certain, news value and all. 

Is this Helen a whole or an assemblage of brilliant parts? Of- 
fenbach (rearranged by E. W. Korngold) does his best to make it 
what it pretends to be, that is a complete opera-bouffe, with a 
classical subject treated in the pseudo-classic manner that first 
flourished in the eighteenth century. At the same time the sub- 


ia C. B. Cochran were not a most successful showman, he 
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ject is a size too big for him in the musical sense. When you see 
temple scenes and battlefield scenes full of vigorous movement, 
you listen for a burlesque of musical grandeur which is hardly 
ever heard. The score trips along gaily enough, but to the ear 
of to-day it seems to trip along in the style of the old Opéra- 
Comique, which easily becomes a style of lifeless animation. Of- 
fenbach’s operettas, as some one shrewdly declares in a note on 
this production, “fell like sparks into an age of narrow minds and 
broad crinolines.” But whether they “remain the keenest musi- 
cal satires in the world”, as the writer goes on to say, is more 
doubtful. Nobody can start the same fire twice over. 

Meilhac and Halévy started it merrily in their libretto of this 
Belle Héléne. Perhaps the subject itself was more encouraging 
to the librettists than to the composer, for they could make their 
Helen a minx in the fashionable Parisian taste (not to say a minx 
to the taste of Paris) and all the world would be sure to applaud 
their flippancy. They could present a battlefield with comic 
Greeks and Trojans and a temple with comic priests, because 
opera-bouffe was conventionally allowed so much license. As for 
Menelaus, they found him a godsend to their plot because he 
could appear as the classical French cuckold with his hair twisted 
in the shape of horns, and all the old jokes appertaining to cuck- 
oldry could be trotted out to enliven his character. And young 
Paris as jeune premier, a lion in love and an ox in weariness of 
loving—there was a type made to be beloved by France. This 
domestic farce about the ancients must have had a grand recep- 
tion in its time. 

Since then a number of greater minds than Meilhac and Halévy 
have shown us the trick of historical burlesque; and some of them 
like Shaw have improved upon it. When legendary figures are 
turned to the purpose of modern satire we now expect something 
dashing and biting if not profound. That should make a pretty 
spur for the wit of A. P. Herbert, who undertakes the necessary 
business of bringing Meilhac and Halévy up to date; and his 
libretto is truly entertaining when you listen to it, and his satire 
gives a few sharp pricks to English complacency by the way. 
But if at the same time you are listening to Offenbach tripping 
on as usual, and watching eminent comedians like George Robey 
and W. H. Berry carrying on as usual (Robey with a royal verve 
and presence that entirely justify his choice), and admiring Evelyn 
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iLaye who is always a rosy goddess if never quite a queen, and 
above all taking in the admirable detail of Oliver Messel’s rococo 
scenery and dresses, then you will be inclined to take the witty 
dialogue and lyrics as read, like minutes of the last meeting of 
Meilhac and Halévy. For the whole thing is palpably a rich mix- 
ture of styles, rich enough to overwhelm the multitudes who are 
attracted by the news value of Helen, rich enough even to give 
pleasure to admirers of one definite style among the many. 

To my mind the visual side of the piece was by far the most 
satisfying. And since Max Reinhardt’s name appears on the play- 
bills as director, it is fair to guess that he did his best for that side 
and tactfully gave up the pretence of achieving unity on the big 
scale. Helen is not an important Reinhardt production in the 
sense that Sumurun or The Miracle were important. But it is 
an important piece of news for the theatre and about the theatre, 
employing important talents and never failing to impress the pub- 
lic with the possibilities of theatrical art. It has the merit of de- 
pending on stagecraft alone and not on wheels or machines. If 
any one thinks it as a whole disappointing, I should reproach 
him with expecting too much. Complete works of art are seldom 
brought forth at all, and when they are brought forth it is gen- 
erally by disinterested theatres. If all the people connected with 
Helen, down to the humblest of the chorus, were animated by the 
sole desire to put a lovely thing on the stage, I think their own 
prodigious news value would still be too much for them. Some 
of the public are interested in loveliness, but most of the news- 
paper proprietors are not. The film is news and/or nothing; the 
theatre must be news and/or nothing; that is the reasoning that 
governs the publicity of our trade. 


The Compagnie des Quinze, who have just paid a return visit 
to London, impressed us last year as the perfect type of the dis- 
interested theatre. ‘That is to say, all the members of an unknown 
company were modest and single-minded artists, and their chief 
playwright (André Obey) was a writer of simplicity and poetry 
and charm. They have all these qualities still, and show them in 
all their classical work; and if they partly fail in Bataille de la 
Marne that is because it is extraordinarily hard for any French- 
man, even the simple André Obey, to tell the truth about such a 
subject with the cannonade still echoing in the ears of Paris. The 
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piece attempts a kind of mysticism, with a Messenger of antique 
appearance and a female figure of France, which goes very ill with 
the recital of battle reports and hardly better with the conversa- 
tions of peasant women and soldiers. I think it made most of the 
English audience uncomfortable without impressing them deeply; 
and there is little fear that we shell retaliate by a symbolic Battle 
of the Somme. If we did so, and the figure of a German soldier 
were introduced on the stage, I think he would not be greeted with 
a cry of “Sale Boche!” as on the Compagnie’s performance; but 
with cheerful shouts of “Good Old Jerry!” The Compagnie will 
forget and drop this piece, in spite of the literary prizes which 
have been indiscreetly bestowed upon it in Paris. There is no 
group of actors to-day with a readier ability to improvise a play 
from a legend or a poem or a farcical story. La Mauvaise Con- 
duite, by Jean Variot from a comedy of Plautus, is the real thing 
for them. Here is one of the gayest things in the theatre of to-day. 

Francois de Curel’s The Dark Saint (L’Envers d’une Sainte) 
is a thirty-year-old psychological drama concerning a nun whose 
vocation for the religious life was in reality her own experience 
of a frustrated marriage, and whose vocation for the secular life 
proves to be an aftermath of the old bitterness, leading her in turn 
to frustrate the happiness of others. A genuine play, which begins 
dully and slowly, and grips with real force at the end. It is acted 
by a company of six women, with Sybil Thorndike in the chief 
part, and directed with a sensitive hand by Ellen van Volkenburg. 
The company almost convince us that their author was an Ibsen, 
and that is no small illusion. 


I cannot imagine why Elmer Rice’s See Naples and Die enters 
London by the stage of an outlying theatre (the Embassy at Swiss 
Cottage, where there are few cottages and no Swiss). It is so 
wildly and extravagantly entertaining, so amiably heartless and 
balefully witty, that the fashionable houses should have jumped at 
it as the ideal play of the moment. By this time it may have been 
recast and launched upon a regular career; but in the original state 
it gave me real pleasure, thanks largely to the direction of the 
young André van Gyseghem, who evidently respects a good Ameri- 
can work and does not try to anglicize it. With Eugene O’Neill’s 
Marco Millions at the Cambridge Festival, and Susan Glaspell’s 
Alison’s House to follow, this winter in England is particularly 
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rich in American adventures. We have gone far since Anna 
Christie, the first American play of serious consequence to arrive 
here. 

Not so far, perhaps, as we have gone since the last presentation 
of Shakespeare on the stage of His Majesty’s Theatre—a trifle of 
two or three decades as history runs, but a matter of ages in a 
theatrical sense. Julius Caesar is now the play, and not to be in 
its cast is almost to be unknown to fame on the English stage, and 
if anything important has happened in these decades or ages since 
the reign of Tree, every one seems blissfully unaware of it. Yet 
the thing must have been undertaken with the best will in the 
world, and with the praiseworthy intention of putting something 
called “Shakespeare” back on the stage of His Majesty’s for the 
credit of the English theatre. There are even people willing dis- 
interestedly to lose their money in such a cause, so that comment 
should be gentle. But it is worth while to observe that the thing 
called “Shakespeare”, whether good or bad, does not exist for the 
present generation of playgoers as it existed for the last generation. 
To-day people judge the plays realistically on their merits, and 
refuse to be imposed upon even by the number of quotations they 
contain (Julius Caesar is chock full of them). No theatre, not 
even the Old Vic, can continue to live by the magic of the Shake- 
spearean name. Three or four of the tragedies and one or two of 
the comedies have good prospects of earning the fresh admiration 
of this challenging age; the rest will be none the worse for a few 
generations of oblivion, and whatever true qualities they possess 
will surely be renewed by the experience. Meantime the “grand 
Shakespearean production” is dead as mutton, and His Majesty’s 
would be ill advised to revive it in any shape. 

As if to point this moral, there came in the same week of Julius 
Caesar two historical plays by living writers, Franz Werfel’s 
Juarez and Maximilian and Clifford Bax’s The Rose Without a 
Thorn—the former a Stage Society production in the Burgtheater 
manner, that is to say a wearisome affair, and the latter the best 
(hitherto) of its author’s sensitive reinterpretations of history. Let 
us hope it does not come too late to restore the fortunes of a man- 
agement with a high-sounding title (the People’s National 
Theatre) which has followed none too bold a policy of revivals. 
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MELODRAMA 


By FRANK RAHILL 


ELODRAMA is a loose term. It is stretched to em- 

brace types as dissimilar as Renaissance tragedy of re- 

venge (of which Sem Benelli’s The Jest is a modern 
example) and contemporary sensational affairs like Subway Ex- 
press. Strictly it belongs to that peculiar distillation of physical 
and emotional thrills with a villain-heroine conflict, a musical ac- 
companiment and a happy ending, which began to emerge as a dis- 
tinct form in Paris toward the close of the Eighteenth Century. 

In the scabrous environs of the Boulevard du Temple, in the 
company of rope-walkers and mountebanks, quadrupeds and 
clowns, it came by attributes that have damned and distinguished it 
all its days: its charlatanry and opportunism, its hardihood and 
catholicity, its vulgarity and naiveté—not to speak of its incorrig- 
ible thieving propensities. There, too, it acquired its inflexible 
moral certitude, its mood of robust optimism, and certain Rousseau- 
istic levelling tendencies widely current in that era of passionate 
Republicanism. 

The Boulevard du Temple was a precise laboratory where shows 
were weighed by the single, inexorable standard of box office. 
Tradition and artistic ordinance counted for nothing in this mart, 
where the canaille of Paris took its pleasure, rubbing shoulders 
with an occasional slumming party from Versailles. The typical 
audience was a swarming, promiscuous, Hogarthian mob, turbulent, 
illiterate and unwashed; under the applause or jeers of such, melo- 
drama crystallized into a play of strong language and violent emo- 
tion, heavily loaded with smashing climax, a concoction in which 
emphasis was upon plot and incident, with suspense diligently culti- 
vated and dumb show and spectacle liberally employed in the 
presentation. Its stock figures, which Brander Matthews has hap- 
pily described as “drawn in profile and violently stencilled in the 
primary colors,” were the pure, persecuted maiden, the despicable 
traitre bent upon her undoing, the intrepid, irreproachable hero, and 
the “comic,” usually disreputable but always on the side of the 
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angels. These characters became fixed conventions with Pixeré- 
court, the Moses of the genre, to whose influence is due the adop- 
tion of the three-act form, a departure from the prevailing five acts 
of tragedy and comedy. 

Melodrama was eclectic, taking its ingredients where it found 
them: coups de théatre which a decadent tragedy had borrowed from 
Spanish drama, the misfortunes of “comédie larmoyante,” the buf- 
foonery indigenous to the Boulevard, horrors made in Germany, 
and the musical and terpsichorean divertissements of the théatre de 
la Foire. The form was chiefly indebted, however, to the later 
pantomime with a serious historical or romantic story, as reformed 
from its earlier farcical character by Arnould in the 7o’s at the 
Ambigu, and further modified by the adoption of dialogue in 
1792. 

For subjects it drew freely upon chivalric romances, history in its 
operatic moments, folk lore, bandit sagas, chronicles of crime and 
supernatural clap-trap. Not content to confine itself, like tragedy, 
to the past, it seized upon causes célébres and ground them into 
grease paint, following the lead of pantomime. Early bills of the 
Ambigu Comique, in their very titles, reveal the latitude melo- 
drama permitted itself in its choice of material: Les Quatre Fils 
d’Aymon, Le Forét Notre, Le Capitaine Cook, Le Masque de Fer, 
Le Jugement de Solomon, Le Demon femelle, Bonaparte en 
Egypte and Le Chien de Montargis—presented with a dog in the 
title role, the first of a long line of histrionic quadrupeds. 

This exciting new theatre flourished. The Boulevard became 
busier, grander. Imposing new salles sprang up to displace the 
ramshackle barracks of the early days, with their platform stages 
open to the skies, as respectable bourgeois audiences succumbed to 
the seductions of melodrama. Before the mounting popularity of 
the drama of carnage and catastrophe, the sterile literary stage went 
into eclipse. Schlegel, lecturing in 1808, noted that for a number 
of years previous the new productions in tragedy and regular 
comedy had been fewer, with melodramas outnumbering all the old 
forms combined. 

The term melodrama, invented by Rousseau for his Pygmalion 
(quite a different sort of composition), became associated with this 
form of drama from the practice of interpolating chansons and em- 
ploying something like a descriptive score. The composer became 
an important contributor to the production; playbills both in Eng- 
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land and France during the early years of the nineteenth century 
mention him by name, along with the playwright. The “descrip- 
tive” passages were introduced to sustain stretches of wordless action, 
which were frequent and prolonged, and to supplement dialogue in 
-heightening various emotional effects, while a few identifying bars, 
in the nature of rudimentary motifs, were played at the entrance 
and exit of the different characters. In the form of the traditional 
“soft music” for tender and pathetic scenes, and the crashing chords 
at catastrophes, this convention lasted as long as melodrama itself, 
and was taken over by the movies, or rather by the resourceful ac- 
companying pianist who constituted the nickolodeon “orchestra”. 

When melodrama crossed the Channel, which it was not slow in 
doing, independent circumstances in England worked for a reten- 
tion of this musical obligato. The monopoly of the legitimate 
drama enjoyed there by the licensed “theatres royal,” Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden and—with certain limitations—the Haymarket, con- 
fined the other or “minor” houses to spectacle, ballet, pantomime, 
musical shows and the like in which dialogue was banned. These 
restrictions were highly unpopular, and independent managers sys- 
tematically evaded them, bootlegging everything from Shakespeare* 
to the latest Parisian thriller through the simple expedient of a 
nominal musical accompaniment to the spoken word. Melodrama 
fitted perfectly into this policy, and was enthusiastically adopted 
“on the Surrey Side,” across Waterloo Bridge, the historic strong- 
hold of the lesser dramatic breeds without the law. 

English melodrama begins technically with Holcroft’s 4 Tale of 
Mystery, given in 1802 at Covent Garden. The form had native 
background rather than distinct British sources in picaresque tales 
like Defoe’s, the down-at-heels opera of the day, the sentimentality 
of Richardson’s novels and the “sentimental comedy” of Steele and 
Cibber, and the comic relief for which Shakespeare furnished 
exalted precedent. The taste for spectral, blood-curdling diablerie 
is traceable to the popularity of things like Horace Walpole’s Castle 
of Otranto and the tales of Mrs. Anne Radcliffe and “Monk” 
Lewis. The latter wrote directly for the stage; his Castle Spectre 
(Drury Lane, 1796), a five-act “tragedy” in prose, with its villain, 
hero, heroine and comic monk confederate, its thrilling escapes, 
ghosts, wickedness and gloom, and especially its happy end, deserves 
to rank as one of the earliest English melodramas of wholly native 





* Macheth became a “ballet of action,” Othello a burletta with five songs in every act! 
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vintage. But the bulk of inspiration came from Parisian originals. 

Borrowing from the French stage was wholesale and continuous. 
Pixerécourt’s Collina had been the source of 4 Tale of Mystery, 
and this prolific Frenchman was but one of many of his country- 
men whose plays were taken over bodily without even so much as 
an acknowledgment. This piracy increased as the century wore 
on; many of the melodramas famous on English and American 
boards for generations and popularly assumed to be original were 
merely translations of Boulevard successes, among them The Two 
Orphans, The Corsican Brothers, The Ticket of Leave Man, After 
Dark, The Streets of London, The Lyons Mail, Drink and The 
Bells. 

Popular novels were another important source. Scott’s Waverley 
series proved a windfall for melodramatic authors (as did Cooper’s 
and the works of later writers like Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Ains- 
worth and Charles Reade) ; dramatizations—and poor, hasty jobs 
they were—of Kenilworth, Ivanhoe and the others were the decid- 
ing factor in establishing the prosperity of the numerous minor 
theatres that sprang up during the early decades of the nineteenth 
century in London. The craze for sensational dramas swept the 
British Capital as it had Paris; eventually they were offered every- 
where, including those degenerate temples of art, Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane. 

Carpentering melodramas became a trade. Planché, Fitzball, 
Reynolds, Buckstone and the Dibdins reckoned their productions by 
the hundred. Each theatre had its hack resident playwright who 
could produce an adaptation on order in a few days. As in France, 
every conceivable theme was drawn upon. To the honorable 
brigands and avenging revenants of earlier days were added mili- 
tary and naval heroes in rousing patriotic attitudes, notorieties from 
the Newgate Calendar, Oriental potentates (ancestors of the Rajah 
of Rukh in The Green Goddess), gypsies, pirates, smugglers, kid- 
nappers, wreckers, Bluebeard, the Borgias, Dick Turpin, Jack Shep- 
pard and Jonathan Wild. Before the middle of the century we 
meet in Susan Hopwell the persistent sisterhood of wronged work- 
ing girls, kin to Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model, and Bertha, the 
Sewing Machine Girl. 

This rank growth of melodrama is not susceptible of any hard 
and fast classification, but certain general lines can be drawn. In 
the earlier decades of the century the pieces exhibited were frankly 
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broadsheet-ballad, penny-dreadful affairs designed for the delecta- 
tion of morons; they cultivated the macabre, the bloody, the exotic 
and the supernatural, certain types being identified with particular 
houses, like the “nautical” at the Surrey, the “equestrian” at Astley’s 
(where there was an arena as well as a stage), and the “Newgate” 
at the Royal Pavillion. The 50’s ushered in a “cloak and sword” 
variety having affinities with Romantic drama (as in The Duke’s 
Motto), more urbane and less sanguinary than its predecessors and 
possessed of a superior technique, though still leaning heavily upon 
apparitions, combats and catastrophes. Here as previously the 
Parisian stage was the source of supply, but the Théatre Porte- 
Saint-Martin rather than the more plebeian Boulevard du Crime. 
These importations were sponsored by Charles Kean and Fechter 
in a few select houses like the Princess and the Lyceum, seldom 
penetrating as far as the unregenerate “saloons” to the east and 
south where the old morbidity and violence continued to thrive, 
often in a “domestic” disguise. “Adelphi drama” (from the house 
of that name), at its best in the plays of Buckstone (The Flowers of 
the Forest, etc.), charted a middle course between the swashbuck- 
ling gallantry of the “cloak and sword” school on the one hand, and 
the grisly transpontine orgies on the other, inclining to rustic back- 
grounds and the gentler emotions, manslaughter being held down to 
the irreducible minimum. (Bernard Shaw, in the go’s, was to say 
a good word for “Adelphi drama.”) The 70’s witnessed a fresh 
outbreak of the primitive excesses in the form of the panoramic 
low-life “London melodrama,” a phase which, though it owed its 
inspiration largely to French naturalism, was marked nevertheless 
by a great number of original English plays, such as Sims’ famous 
Lights o’ London. 

Meanwhile, from the middle of the century onward, the prolific 
and ingenious Boucicault was busy developing a formula of his own, 
based more or less on “Adelphi drama” (he had been stock author 
at this house under Buckstone) : comic, pathetic and sensational ele- 
ments in about equal proportion, a contemporary milieu, domestic 
and romantic settings, a certain superficial, illusive naturalness in 
character drawing and dialogue, an abundance of picturesque, cor- 
roborative detail in properties and scenery, and a strong infusion of 
“goody-goody” sentiment—the phrase is the playwright’s own. 

It was in Boucicault’s time that melodrama won its way to un- 
disputed supremacy on the British stage, a triumph in which the 
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Irishman played a dominant role. His Colleen Bawn and For- 
mosa, produced in the 60’s, definitely turned the tide of battle 
against the faltering “legitimate” tradition which, under the leader- 
ship of men like Macready and Phelps, had been stubbornly con- 
testing the encroachments of the ill-born intruder from across the 
river. 

Actor, stage manager and producer as well as author, Boucicault 
approached playwriting strictly from the commercial point of view. 
He shrewdly analyzed the theatrical taste of his generation and 
jerry-built his dramas to box-office specifications. Before Robertson 
he discovered the value of topical allusions and a familiar milieu; 
the dialogue of his American version of The Poor of Paris (it be- 
came The Streets of New York) is studded with his piquant refer- 
ences to the Union Club and the Astors, the Maison Doree and the 
Brevoort, the Herald and even The Police Gazette. To the appeal 
of the familiar he added the attraction of the spectacular; all his 
dramas provided at least one big and dramatically pertinent “sen- 
sation scene” (a neologism brought back from his American tour), 
which seldom failed to bring down the house: the turning tower in 
The Shaughraun, the burning house in The Streets of New York, 
the rising wall in Arrah na Pogue, the blazing river boat in The 
Octaroon, and the elaborate marine cave in Colleen Bawn, which 
made this Irish play the talk of London. 

Though he never invented a plot of his own, and had no hesita- 
tion in stealing incidents, characters and dialogue when it suited his 
purpose, Boucicault possessed a talent amounting to something like 
genius, one that found its chief exercise in arranging other people’s 
material in theatrically effective patterns. He had a sure instinct 
for dramatic situation and a knack of manipulating an involved 
intrigue—none of his colleagues approached him in skill at arous- 
ing suspense and building up to effective climax. His action is al- 
ways rapid, however much it defies the law of probability at times; 
and his characters, if they are puppets, are at least dynamic puppets. 

Designed avowedly for their day, his dramas did not outlast it. 
After Dark and The Streets of New York are revived in our gen- 
eration solely for the savour of their naiveté. Time has dealt 
harshly with their Victorian sentimentality and their antediluvian 
technique. However, Boucicault was not without effect on subse- 
quent theatrical practice. The rapid tempo of melodrama today— 
the crisp violence and staccato precision of a Broadway—derives in 
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an unbroken line from the pioneering of this born showman, per- 
haps the first modern stage manager. 

Our modern theatre owes another debt to Boucicault. At Man- 
chester with one of his plays in the 60’s, he was impressed with the 
work of a provincial performer there and brought him to London. 
The actor thus launched on a metropolitan career was Henry Irv- 
ing, inspired interpreter of melodrama, an artist through whom the 
despised blood and thunder drama was destined, in its decline, to 
achieve something like artistic vindication. 

“Fustian,” Ellen Terry called those melodramas associated even 
more intimately than Shakespeare itself with Irving’s fame, yet 
without this fustian the great actor-manager might never have been 
able to do what he did for the English stage, and the debt is greater 
than is generally recognized. The Bells, The Iron Chest, The 
Lyons Mail, The Corsican Brothers and Louis XI, melodramas of 
a romantic cast, usually with a sinister, haunted central figure, were 
chosen by a sure instinct; they furnished the tragedian with unique 
opportunities for the exercise of his special gifts as actor and pro- 
ducer, opportunities for which he might have sought in vain among 
the stumbling experiments of the rising generation of realists, whom 
he is accused, somewhat impertinently, of having neglected. Of 
themselves they were admittedly poor stuff, these “dummy plays” — 
routine affairs for the most part, that had been knocking about for 
years in this repertory and that. One saving grace they had, a 
certain spaciousness and color that is the birthright of melodrama. 
By sheer histrionic virtuosity, Irving converted them into vehicles 
of magnificent theatrical utility. He took the author’s often crude 
and limited conception and recreated it upon the stage, deepening 
and infinitely enriching it, giving it new life and significance. 

Through the medium of despised melodrama, Irving revealed the 
important truth that plays which are negligible in the study can be 
made artistically memorable in the theatre, that good acting and 
imaginative production can be virtually independent of literary— 
though not of dramatic—merit. He demonstrated that the theatre 
is bigger than the playwright, that its destiny is a higher one than 
that of mouthpiece for an author’s theses, and finally that plays are 
made for the theatre, and not the theatre for plays. It was some- 
thing that needed doing. 

The supremacy that melodrama had enjoyed for years on the 
English stage was already threatened when Irving began his career 
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as manager in the 70’s; and the prestige which his name and ex- 
ample conferred upon the genre did little to sustain its declining 
fortunes. The drift to realism, foreshadowed by Robertsonian 
comedy and hastened by Gilbertian satire, began to assume serious 
proportions in the 80’s. The stages through which Henry Arthur 
Jones passed reflect the changing tastes of these changing times. 
His early plays are unabashed melodrama; one of them, The Silver 
King, became something like a classic of its kind, attaining a pro- 
digious popularity. It is a workmanlike job of the “domestic” 
school, owing much to “London melodrama,” with a picturesque 
assortment of character types and plenty of movement and variety 
in its fable of a man, falsely accused of murder, escaping to Amer- 
ica and returning after fifteen years as a wealthy “silver king,” to 
rescue his impoverished family from the persecutions of the villain, 
and clear his name through a thrilling piece of detective work. 
Even the austere Matthew Arnold found much to admire in this 
effort. Its gaucheries, however, are painful, culminating in a scene 
wherein two characters, with the stage to themselves, proceed to 
spout informative asides alternately across the footlights—the foot- 
lights of the “picture-frame” stage! 

From The Silver King and Hoodman Blind Jones turned to 
plays like Wealth and The Middleman, which may be described as 
melodramatic in treatment and realistic in theme, being attempts to 
deal seriously with problems of everyday reality. 

Reverberations of the new temper were felt this side of the 
Atlantic. James A. Herne abandoned melodrama for a time to write 
realistic domestic studies like Margaret Fleming, a projection of 
the “double standard,” and Augustin Daly, who had made a for- 
tune in the 60’s with Under the Gaslight, found a failure on his 
hands in the French and English success, Drink. All along the 
line the traditional shock shows were giving ground. In France 
the issue had already been decided in the triumph of the realistic 
“problem play” of Augier and Dumas, fils. Heartless though it 
seemed at the time, there was a certain grim appropriateness in the 
ukase of Baron Haussman which demolished the storied Boulevard 
du Crime at one fell blow in 1863. 

After Irving, melodrama began to confine itself to a special, and 
a dwindling, public, returning whence it had come, to the congenial 
East Ends and Bowerys of the world. Its subsequent career is a 
melancholy chronicle of decline that can interest only the antiquar- 
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ian and the sentimentalist. The coup de grace was delivered by the 
movies, which stole its thunder and invaded its last sanctuaries. 
True melodrama scarcely exists today, save in an occasional tour de 
force like The Green Goddess, an almost archaeological reconstruc- 
tion by a man with a scholar’s knowledge of the form in its prime. 
The perennial Ben Hurs, Whips and Roundups no longer tour the 
provinces, and the Tom Shows themselves, which numbered two 
hundred in 1902, have folded their tents like the Chautauquas and as 
silently stolen away. 

What passes for melodrama today is really a degenerate offshoot, 
lacking in many of the essentials of the true form. There is no 
villain in The Front Page, only clowns. A brazenly unfaithful wife 
is made out something of a shabby heroine in Subway Express, a 
perversion of melodramatic conventions that would never be en- 
dured by a public that had not lost all touch with the old traditions. 
And Edgar Wallace, in On the Spot, so far ignores the unwritten 
law of melodrama as to have his heroine fall hopelessly in love 
with the villain (there is no hero!), and to end his play unhappily. 

On analysis, these defections are seen to turn upon a moral basis; 
the old hard and fast line of demarcation between right and wrong 
to which melodrama cleaved has become disastrously blurred since 
Boucicault. Theatrical ethics have gone realistic too. Only in the 
Elephant and Castle will an audience be found today standing by 
the old Victorian verities, and this picturesque survival must de- 
pend for its repertory on the faded mast rpieces of another day. 

Strictly Dishonorable illustrates perfectly the transvaluation of 
values that has made melodrama obsolete. The hero—or the figure 
who would have been the hero in such a fable a generation ago—is 
shown up at the start as a churlish cad, for all his respectability and 
honorable intentions. In a fit of jealous pique he deserts his fiancée 
in a speakeasy, leaving her at the mercy of a highly immoral set 
there—our heroine alone in a big city, in a den of vice. The vil- 
lain enters (he is a foreigner, and a nobleman to boot—shades of 
Mrs. Mowatt!), and, according to form, sets about seducing the lit- 
tle country girl, who proves a most complaisant victim. When his 
despicable designs are on the point of succeeding, however, the sleek 
libertine relents, much to the disgust of the not-so-ingenuous in- 
genue, little Mis’ Isabelle from Mississippi; he ends by marrying the 
girl, all perfectly regular. So we have a purely melodramatic plot 
adapted for purposes of comedy. The villain has become the hero 
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—and the heroine, a hussy. And nightly up and down the circuits 
of the hinterland, not long since the stamping ground of tent and 
boat shows doing The Two Orphans and The Parson’s Bride, 
crowded houses are roaring in glee at the spectacle. .. . The trag- 
edy of melodrama is that its most sacred dogmas have become a 
joke. 

Outmoded in the western world, melodrama is enjoying a vigor- 
ous revival in an unexpected quarter today. Moscow is finding it a 
potent engine for Bolshevist propaganda among the great unedu- 
cated masses of Russia. The form in which it is serving Com- 
munist ideology is strikingly reminiscent of the true historic one: a 
simple conflict of right and wrong, an abundance of exciting phys- 
ical action, low comedy relief, elaborate scenic displays (witness 
Roar, China) and even a musical accompaniment. The villain—he 
is a western capitalist or a rapacious Kulak now—is back at his 
nefarious machinations, only to be foiled at the big climax by the 
intrepid proletarian hero. The curtain is descending with exhorta- 
tions in the same vein as those which concluded the pieces of Pixeré- 
court. Perhaps in the hands of men like the gifted and audacious 
Meyerhold, melodrama will finally attain the artistic maturity de- 
nied it in the past. Always a people’s theatre, a renaissance may 
await it in the people’s revolution. 


A FIFTH LESSON IN ACTING 
A Pseudo-Morality 


By RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 


E are having tea, the Creature’s 
Aunt, “who knew Mr. Belasco 
personally,” and myself. We are 


expecting the Creature at any moment. The 
tea is excellent. 


else can she ask? Not that I don’t enjoy 
the pleasure of your company, now and 
then. And I’m sure my niece does. We 
both adore the theatre and its people. The 
late Mr. Belasco—what a charming man 





Tue Aunt: I think it charming of you 
to take such an interest in my niece. The 
child is so absorbed in the theatre. Espe- 
cially now that she is successful. Can you 
imagine, she is getting a regular salary. I 
never thought it possible in the theatre. 

I: Just the law of supply and demand. 

Tue Aunt: I must confess, I don’t 
understand what she wants from you now. 
She is a “professional”. She has received 
good notices. She has a good part. What 


he was—said to me once when I considered 
taking a part in one of his productions 
a ; : 
Madame, you belong to opening nights. 
Your presence in an orchestra seat is just 
as vital to the play’s success as the best 
performance of all my actors.” It was so 
cute of him. The man was a genius. 
Would you believe that I never miss an 
opening night of a successful play? 

I: It’s very kind of you, Madame. 

Tue Aunt: Not at all. I’m doing 
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everything to promote—(she almost sings 
it. . . . The tea is unbearably hot.) a 
b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l art of the theatre. Shake- 
speare. .. . Noel Coward. . . . And what 
an actor Alexander Woollcott has turned 
out to be. 


I: He has studied hard, Madame. 


Tue Aunt: Unquestionably. And in 
the right way. He watched actors for 
years. He remembered their tricks. Then 
he took a part and started to act it. Now, 
if he would just act and act every day as 
much as he could, he would be remarkable. 

(1 gulp the tea which, for some reason, 
gets hotter and hotter. I am preparing to 
ask for another cup when the Creature en- 
ters. She stops in the middle of the room 
to look us over. There is doubt in her ex- 
pression.) 

Tue Creature: And may I ask what 
you two were talking about? 


Tue Aunt: About the theatre, my 
dear, about (she sings again, and rolls her 
eyes) a b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l theatre. 

Tue Creature: (With a slightly grim 
humor) Then I hope you agreed. 

I: We were getting ready to disagree 
when you entered. Your Aunt, my dear, 
just made the statement that all that is nec- 
essary to become an actor is to act, act, and 
act. Am I correct? 

Tue Aunt: I know that I am right. 
I don’t believe in all the theories and lec- 
tures, psychological analyses, and brain-be- 
fuddling exercises my niece has told me 
about. You'll have to forgive me; I’m a 
straightforward person. And I adore the 
theatre. But my theory is: To be an actor 
one must act. So act all you can,—as long 
as it pays. When it doesn’t pay,—stop act- 
ing. And that’s that. If one has talent, 
like this child here, ... 

Tue CreaTuRE: Auntie... . 

Tue Aunt: That’s all right, my dear. 
Talent needs advertising like everything 
else. If one has talent the pay will last for 
a long time. 

I: I’m glad, Madame, you give talent 
such a boost. But, if I may ask, don’t you 
consider that talent needs cultivation, that 
only through cultivation can one discover 
the presence of talent? 

THe Creature: (Picking up my 
thought heartily) Auntie, dear, it’s just like 
a wild apple and a cultivated apple. They 


are both apples, but one is green, hard and 
sour, and the other red, soft, sweet and 
fragrant. 

Tue Aunt: To argue with poetical 
comparisons is unfair, my dear. An apple 
is one thing. ... 

I: (Continuing quickly) And talent an- 
other. You are quite right. Let’s not com- 
pare. Let’s have a pleasant teatime. May 
I ask for another cup? Thank you. (J re- 
ceive a full cup of delightful tea, with 
cream and sugar, then I continue.) May I 
ask you, Madame, if you ever heard of a 
new delightful game which is played much 
in German Kindergartens, called Achtung- 
spiele? 

Tue Aunt: No, what is it? 

I: A very simple game. The teacher 
makes the children repeat snatches of their 
activities, things they have done to-day, 
yesterday, a few days ago. It serves the 
purpose of developing the pupil’s memory, 
analyzing his actions, and sharpening his 
sense of observation. Sometimes the child 
is allowed to make its own choice, and then 
the teacher makes her conclusion as to what 
direction the child’s interest takes, and 
either develops it or warns the parents and 
other teachers about it. For instance, the 
child who chooses to remember how it de- 
stroyed a bird’s nest is not punished, but 
an effort is made to shift its interest into a 
different sphere. 

Tue Aunt: (Like a glacier) Very 
interesting. 

I: Oh, not half as interesting as when 
you try it on the grown-ups. Interesting 
because it shows how little we grown-ups 
use a wonderful natural gift, the ability for 
observation. Would you believe that very 
few persons can remember how they have 
acted for the last twenty-four hours? 

Tue Aunt: Incredible. I can tell 
you exactly what I have done for the last 
twenty-four years. 

I: Oh, yes, you could tell me, I’m sure. 
But the game is not to tell but silently to 
perform, to re-enact. Silence helps con- 
centration and brings out hidden emotions. 

Tue Aunt: I could do it silently if I 
wanted to. Though I’m not so sure that I 
would want to. I’m a straightforward, 
outspoken person. 

I: Why not try? It’s just a childish 
game. Would you be willing? 
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Tue Aunt: Oh, I'll try anything. 

I: Splendid. We all will try. Let us 
start on something easy. For instance, .. . 
for instance, may I ask you to re-enact the 
process of serving me with that delightful 
cup of tea which I received from your 
hands a minute ago,— 

Tue Aunt: How ridiculous. (She 
laughs heartily) A very cute idea. You 
want me really to go back to Kindergarten. 

I: Not at all, Madame. It’s just a 
game. The next test will be mine or your 
talented niece’s. 

Tue Creature: Oh, please, Auntie, 
I’m curious. 

Tue Aunt: All right. It’s a gloomy 
afternoon anyhow. Now observe me. 
(She begins like a high priestess or Mac- 
beth’s witch, almost rolling back her 
sleeves) Here is the cup... (J interrupt) 

I: Silently, please. No words, just 
actions. 

Tue Aunt: Oh, yes, I forgot. The 
mystery of silence. (She is a sarcastic old 
lady. But she has made up her mind, and 
she is going to show us up—she begins. 
Her forehead is wrinkled. The thoughts 
are working. She takes a cup in her right 
hand, reaches for a teapot with her left. 
Realizes her blunder, exclaims candidly 
“Oh, my God” puts the cup back, takes the 
teapot in her right hand, holds it in the air. 
I whisper between two sips of tea: 

I: Don’t touch anything, please. Just 
go through the actions. 

Tue Aunt: I’m doing that exactly. 

I: Then kindly put down the teapot. 

Tue Aunt: Oh, yes. (She puts it 
down and lays both hands on the table. 
Jerks them off immediately, and with mad- 
dening speed indicates the motions of taking 
the cup and pouring a drop of tea into it. 
Then without placing the pot on the table 
adds imaginary cream and lemon from 
respective containers, and hands me the cup 
by its handle, obviously having forgotten 
the saucer and the sugar. The Creature 
shrieks in unrestrained laughter, and throw- 
ing her arms around her Aunt’s neck, 
kisses her many times. I finish my cup of 
tea.) 

Tue Aunt: It’s just silly, that’s all. 

I: No, Madame. It’s just an unculti- 
vated gift of observation. Will you allow 
your niece to re-enact your actions of the 


same event. And as you know, she couldn’t 
foresee that I would choose this particular 
one. So she will have to do her best unpre- 
pared, please. 


THE Creature: Can I tell it? I’m 
so excited,—at you and Auntie getting 
along so nicely, that I couldn’t possibly keep 
silent. 

I: Yes, you can tell it, because it’s 
somebody else’s action. If it were your 
own I would insist on your re-enacting it 
in silence. The gift of observation must be 
cultivated in every part of your body, not 
only in your sight, and memory. 

THE CREATURE: Auntie, when B. asked 
you for a cup of tea, you smiled at him. 
Then you looked at the teapot as if trying 
to make sure that there was any more tea, 
then you looked at me and smiled again as 
if saying “Isn’t he cute?” 

THe Aunt: (Booms loudly) I did not. 

I: You did, Madame. I remember it 
well. It was my only encouragement from 
you. 

THE CreaTurRE: Then you looked 
again at B. as if waiting for him to hand 
you his cup. But he did not. 

I: I’m sorry. 

THE CREATURE: Then you held your 
wide right sleeve with your left hand and 
reached over to the tray for a fresh cup. 
Took it, holding it on the saucer, and 
placed it in front of you. Then, still hold- 
ing your sleeve, you took the teapot. It was 
quite heavy, so you put it down and got a 
better grip on the handle. Brought it over 
the cup, let your sleeve go, took the strainer, 
—placing it over the cup. Then, holding 
the cover of the teapot with the fingers of 
your left hand, you started to pour the tea. 
The cover was hot and you changed your 
fingers one after another. When the tea- 
cup was three-quarters full, you placed the 
teapot nearer to you and smiled again, this 
time at nobody in particular. Then you 
poured cream with your right hand and 
dropped in two lumps of sugar, holding the 
pincers in your left. You handed the cup 
to B. and placed the pincers on a dish with 
lemon, right where you can see them now. 

THe Aunt: (Seriously offended) One 
would think you were in the theatre, you 
must have studied me. 

I: No. Please don’t be cross. I assure 
you there was no premeditation. (J turn 
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to the Creature) You forgot to mention 
that your Aunt could not find the cream 
right away, and for a fraction of a second 
looked all over the table for it. 

THe Creature: Yes, and you were 
playing with your napkin all the time. 

Tue Aunt: (Laughs heartily. She is 
a good sport, after all) Aha! So you didn’t 
escape scrutiny either. 

I: I didn’t try to, Madame. I was in- 
tently watching your niece exercising her 
gift of observation. 

Tue Aunt: And you taught her that 
childish game just to watch her pranks. 


I: Madame, I did not teach her any- 
thing. We both work in the theatre. And 
the theatre is one place where teaching and 
preaching are absolutely excluded. Prac- 
tice is what counts, and only practice. 

Tue Aunt: Just what I say. Act! 
act! and you'll be an actor. 

I: No. To act is the final result of a 
long procedure, Madame. Practice every- 
thing which precedes and leads toward this 
result. When you act, it is too late. 

Tue Aunt: (Caustically) And what, 
if I may ask, has that gift of observation to 
do with acting, if you please? 

I: A great deal. It helps a student of 
the theatre to notice everything unusual and 
out of the ordinary in every-day life. It 
builds his memory, his storage memory, 
with all visible manifestations of the hu- 
man spirit. It makes him sensitive to sin- 
cerity and to make-believe. It develops his 
sensory and muscular memory, and facili- 
tates his adjustment to any business he may 
be required to do in a part. It opens his 
eyes to the full extent in appreciation of 
different personalities and values in people 
and works of art. And lastly, Madame, it 
enriches his inner life by full and extensive 
consumption of everything in outward life. 
It has the same effect that one banana and 
a handful of rice, as a day’s food, have on 
a Hindu follower of Yoga. Consumed 
rightly, getting the maximum energy out of 
that miserable amount of vitamins, that 
food gives to a Hindu immeasurable energy, 
spiritual power, and vitality. We consume 
a steak at lunch, and imagine at dinnertime 
that we are hungry. We go through life 
in the same manner. We think that we see 
everything, and we don’t assimilate any- 
thing. But in the theatre, where we have 


to re-create life, we can’t afford that. We 
are obliged to notice the material with 
which we work. 

Tue Aunt: So you tell my niece to 
notice how her Aunt pours a cup of tea, 
and then you both make fun of her. (J see 
a twinkle in her eye; she is a good sport.) 

Tue CREATURE: Oh, Auntie, dear, not 
at all. He was just joking. 


Tue Aunt: I know a joke when I see 
it. He is darn serious, and so am I. 


I: No, you are not. Otherwise I 
wouldn’t read in your eyes the invitation to 
continue. You are amused. I appreciate 
that. I cannot teach, but I will endeavor 
to amuse you. Your gift of observation 
will do the rest. 


Tue Aunt: (Graciously) If you want 
another cup of tea, pour it yourself. 

I: Thank you. (J do it, and Auntee 
watches me like a hawk. After I am 
through—) Madame, I realize that for the 
first time you gave me your full attention. 
I’ll make use of it. You adore the theatre. 
We, your niece and I, work for the theatre 
and in the theatre. When you go to an 
opening night, you go out shopping and 
choose the most suitable dress. We shop in 
life every day and choose the most suitable 
things for every night that we spend in the 
theatre. To us, they are all opening 
nights. They all command us to be at our 
best. ‘The actor who has his gift of ob- 
servation dulled and inactive will appear in 
worn-out dress on a gala occasion. As a 
rule, I believe that inspiration is the result 
of hard work, but the only thing which can 
stimulate inspiration in an actor is constant 
and keen observations every day of his life. 

Tue Aunt: Do you mean to say that 
great actors walk through life spying on all 
bag acquaintances, relatives and passers- 

y: 

I: I’m afraid they do, Madame. 
sides, they spy on themselves, too. 

THE Creature: How otherwise could 
we know what we can do and what we 
can’t? 

Tue Aunt: We are speaking about 
great actors, my child. 

THE Creature: Oh, poor me, poor 
me. What a blow. (She pouts humorously). 
Auntie, are you through with advertising 
me? 


Be- 
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Tue Aunt: You are a spoiled crea- 
ture. 

I: She is a marvelous creature. Allow 
me to advertise her a little. I won’t overdo 
it. Ill tell you only how we both de- 
veloped, and made important observations 
in our craft. Your niece had the part ox 
the blind girl in The Cricket on the 
Hearth. She rehearsed it well, but no- 
body ever believed that she was blind! She 
came to me and we went out to find a blind 
man. We found one on the Bowery. He 
sat at the corner. He did not move for 
four hours. We waited for him to go be- 
cause we wanted to see him walking,—find- 
ing his way. To ask him to move wouldn’t 
be good. He would be self-conscious. For 
the sake of art we risked hunger, pneu- 
monia (it was chilly), loss of time. But, 
finally the beggar got up and went home. 
We followed him there, it took another 
hour, gave him a dollar for his involuntary 
service to us, and left highly enriched in 
experience. But the price of it, not count- 
ing even the dollar, was too big. In the 
theatre, one cannot spend four hours wait- 
ing for beggars. One must pick up and 
store experiences for all emergencies at all 
times. One must start from the beginning 
Cina 
THE CrEaTuRE: I decided, Auntie, on 
a plan, and B. approved of it. 

I: Exactly. Go ahead and tell it, it’s 
your contribution. 

Tue Creature: I decided that for 
three months, from twelve to one every day, 
wherever I happened to be and whatever I 
might be doing, I would observe every- 
thing and everybody around me. And 
from one to two, during my lunch time, I 
would recall the observations of the previous 
day. If I happened to be alone I would 
re-enact, like the German children, my 
own past actions. I do not do it any more 
except occasionally, but in three months’ 
time I became as rich in experiences as 
Croesus in gold. At first I tried to jot 
them down, now I don’t even need to do 
that. Everything registers automatically 
somewhere in my brain, and through the 
practice of recalling and re-enacting I’m ten 


times as alert as I was. And life is so 
much more wonderful. You don’t know 
how rich and wonderful it is. 

Tue Aunt: You ought to change your 
career, my child. You ought to become a 
detective. 

I: Madame, isn’t every produced play 
and every acted part a discovery of hidden 
values and treasures? The unveiling of 
virtues and vices, the control of passions? 
A fourth wall removed from a room? A 
battlefield exposed? ‘The grave of “Poor 


Yorick” dug out? 
Well, well, well. (Not 


THE AUNT: 
entirely convinced.) Still, somehow, it 


doesn’t sound real to me. Very theoretical. 
Bookish. In my estimation the ways of 
the theatre, and all other arts for that mat- 
ter, ought to be natural. We don’t do 
those things in life. 

I: Forgive me, let’s drop the subject. 
Your niece tells me your sister has just 
come back from abroad. Did you find her 
rested, looking well, when you met her at 
the pier? 

Tue Aunt: Oh, yes, thank you. She 
was rested all right, but as for looks!— 
That woman will be the death of me! She 
is the champion worst dresser in New York. 
Can you imagine; she had on a beige 
Eugenie hat with a dull mauve plume. And 
a narrow purple satin ribbon flecked with 
silver. Even tiny silver marquisite clasps 
on the side. She wore a travelling outfit 
of checked velveteen—small checks, first a 
brown line, then a grey, then a purple, on a 
background of a dull mocha color... . 

I: (Interrupting rudely) Madame, what 
you have said just now shows a gift of ob- 
servation, cultivated and used quite nat- 
urally in real life. In the theatre we do 
the same thing, making our circle of ob- 
servation as wide as possible. We use 
everything, and everybody, as an object, the 
only difference being that we never talk 
about it, we act it. 

Tue Aunt (sighs softly, and changes 
the subject of the conversation to the Horse 
Show at Madison Square Garden. We 
finish tea in peace and mutual agreement. 
The Creature is silent and thoughtful.) 
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The Lord shows Noah his plan for building the ark. A 
drawing made by Robert Edmond Jones, the play’s designer, 
after the famous negro miracle had begun its long run. 


THE GREEN PASTURES 


The Ark Lands on Mount Ararat. One of the series of 
illustrations drawn for a de luxe edition of the Connelly- 
Bradford play published by Farrar and Rinehart. 
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CostTUME DESIGNS 


A masquerade robe for Borachio 
and waiting-woman’s costume for 
Margaret designed for the Theatre 
Guild’s unproduced performance of 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
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Other masquerade costumes not yet 
seen on the stage. Ursula and 
Claudio in Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado About Nothing. 








A design for the production of the 
opera by the American Opera Company. 
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GIANT PUPPETS 


Working drawings of figures designed by Mr. Jones, exe- 
cuted by Remo Bufano, and effectively used in the League 
of Composers’ production of Stravinski’s Oedipus. 











Lapies LEAVE 


A drawing room scene designed by Robert Edmond 
Jones for Charles Hopkins’ production of Sophie 
Treadwell’s comedy. (Photograph by White Studio) 
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BILLETS DOUX 


By STARK YOUNG 


Look You, Mock Him Not 


HAVE seen you in the part of that tragic old man, so tor- 

I mented by his inborn failure, so drifting, so futile, vagrant 
and gentle, so wound up, finished and dim. You give a touch- 

ing performance nearly always. You are sincere. You draw per- 
haps a little heavily on your own emotions to achieve the just emo- 
tion—a habit that if you keep it up will make in time a tedious 
quality in your art, too much of your own inside constantly pre- 
sented. You are likely, also, to develop moodiness in your play- 
ing. It is a good thing for an actor, apropos of fixed and thought- 
out stage business, to remind himself now and then that our moods 
are even more fallible than our wits. But you are careful techni- 
cally; your technique in this role is exact. You show, therefore, 
that you know how to study, how to feel, too; one endorses you and 
is moved by your acting. You are a very young actor, but yet 
know how to find at the same time the pitch for your performance 
and how to maintain its levels; these are rare things on the stage. 
Watching you I was moved by a kind of certainty that came into 
my mind. I found myself thinking of another performance a year 
or two ago of another old man, very like yours, the same qualities 
to be conveyed, in almost an identical situation. What I was, and 
am all the more, certain of is that you would scorn that other per- 
formance by this older and wholly Broadway actor. You know 
your own sincerity, know how you refuse to do anything that you 
cannot find blood and roots for. You feel that at every step your 
performance relies on its truth, on the sincerity of your intention 
and the genuineness of your method. This actor,-hardened to the 
game as he is, accomplished in every short-cut and trick toward 
effects, is sometimes more surefire than mortal emotion has a right 
to be. Your instinct tells you that, of course. And so, what with 
these and other reflections, you come to feel that as an artist, some- 
how he is not in the inner circle. A certain young pride in your 
own heart and young honor in your soul will lead you to scorn him 
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and what he does. And, what is a side less profitable though quite 
natural, a certain amateur impulse—and perhaps a little defensive 
egotism on your part—will lead you to flout his entire accomplish- 
ments. Well, the advising subject of this note lies in two points. 

The first is that, though you may get most of your effects se- 
curely enough by using your talent and arousing the full resource 
of your inner self, you have not yet acted so long as to have learned 
with what labor it is, what gauging and what experience with 
audiences, what trained instinct for timing and striking the right 
instant, that the tricks of that other actor have been acquired. They 
are indeed what a longer experience would tell you is hard to get. 
What you think of as cheating the effect, as tricky and, in your 
stage terms, ham—which it often enough is to be sure—rests, never- 
theless, on a technical basis that you as a craftsman must learn to 
perceive. And if you want to be a solid technician in your art, you 
must acquire and master this same technical basis; after which, if 
you choose, you can throw it all away again (or think at least that 
you have done so). 

The second point is that you must learn to understand that these 
tricks, these technical short-cuts to an effect, these proved devices 
or given gestures or pieces of business, are at bottom in the nature 
of masks. They are masks or patterns denoting certain definite 
effects. They have been found to work. Many of them are low 
and run into sheer hokum. But the point remains the same. Every 
art has certain forms that accrue to it. The repetition in content, 
up to a certain degree, leads inevitably toward a repetition more 
or less of the forms to contain these contents, as the repetition of 
the seas energy and cosmic subjection leads to waves and currents. 
You will find with experience that these same forms, these masks 
with the tried and proved marking, will in your performance often 
express more surely what is needed to be expressed than your most 
profound feelings and efforts. To take the simplest of illustrations, 
you have already learned that when an automobile is headed toward 
you and a moron, side by side in the street, the most profound or 
daunting emotions on your part will not stop it so surely as the 
moron’s holding out his arm. As a matter of fact, that other player 
is, though you feel and give more as an artist, now and again a bet- 
ter actor than you are. Carrying the idea further, and leaving out 
the other actor, we could say that later on you will learn to work 
within the main outlines of acting, even acting as one sees it in this 
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Broadway player of old men. You will come, though you are sin- 
cere, and just now a little tensely so, to see the function of these 
masks in acting, and to realize that your business is to fill them with 
a new and fresh life, the life of you, which will make or mar them 
as its own urge may require. In all nature the life principle has 
two forces, by one of which it arrives at a form, by the other it de- 
stroys this form. It all parallels your own body, which maintains 
the anatomical certainty that makes it man—its mask—and yet lives 
through your presence in it. About the obvious, ham, tried and 
proved device or stage effect, some day you will learn this: when 
you are desirous to be blessed it will blessing beg of you. In case 
I seem vague, I say this: when you see an actor, however heavily 
ham you think him, put some effect over the footlights, scorn him 
if you like but give an eye to his method and means. 


The Roaring Forties 


HAVE seen you in a play where you portray a lady well under 

fifty—of your own age, in sum—a lady known to history for her 
culture, her elegance and the tragedy of her fortunes. You made a 
good entrance and your first words and manner as you got to the 
business of your scene had the right quality for the role, quite beau- 
tifully right, and well projected. Then, alas, you warmed up to 
your own sound, so to speak, until presently, what with such pres- 
sure and march music of presentation, we forgot the heroine’s vir- 
tues and felt that you seemed to be arrogating to yourself the larger 
part of them. You pressed on and on with this glow and beating 
of noble wings, until I thought, my dear lady, of that saying of 
La Rochefoucauld’s that “Even our most violent passions grant us 
an occasional respite; vanity never”. 


To A Deep and Reserved Player 


in watched you in play after play when emotions arise that are 
to be presented, how you cut them down, even though you feel 
them—you see I am granting that you do feel them—how you main- 
tain such coolness in the presence of heat that anyone not of our 
Anglo-Saxon race might think you insensible to feeling or else suffer- 
ing from some malady that makes your body numb. I know this 
business. You would tell us that still waters run deep, and that you 
belong to a race known for its restraint and reserve. Who was it 
that said that the devotion of the Englishman to dumb animals arises 
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from his knowing that they are yet more inarticulate than he is. 
However that may be, I must quote you a thought of the great 
Pascal’s where he speaks of words and meanings. You on your part 
can apply it to feeling and stage expression: “A meaning changes 
according to the words which express it. Meanings receive 
dignity from words, instead of giving words dignity.” 


Still Life 


HAVE seen you in your play and mentioned it in a review, and 

I know exactly what it is you are holding out against me like a 
shield. I spoke of your lack of all movement, as if you thought the 
curtain rose there inside your head and we were to see the drama 
progress against some private cranial cyclorama. I fancy you would 
meet me with the case of Miss Pauline Lord, for example, in Dis- 
tant Drums, and speak of how she goes through the part with so 
little gesture and movement. 

My advice to you, is, in the first place, to realize that you are 
not one who could do that; second, to note that Miss Lord can do 
with the rhythm of speech and tone what in other actors might or 
might not be done with a most elaborate pantomime; and third, 
that she has her own little movements, movements which under- 
score and seem to sigh and cry after the emotion she has spoken. 
You negate movement for your acting, and quite wrongly. It will 
help you to think of your body as not you at all, but as a medium 
of expression that is related to you in the way marble is related to 
a sculptor. If we can help by turning this advice into something 
a little macabre, shall we say this: a good undertaker-designer could, 
before the rigor mortis sets in, take your corpse and make it express 
more than you at present can do. 


Projection 


N any basis, good or bad, my dear lady, I am grateful to you 

for giving a Greek play. It enabled me to hear the words, 

to all of which I responded by projecting myself on to the stage 
and into them. Much of the play was made up of long speeches 
that fell to you, as the star of the piece, and so I must make this 
note to remind you of two aspects of a long speech and the question 
of its delivery. One way of treating long speeches is common on 
our stage, especially in an ordinary piece, where there is no fright 
over its: majesty and no scare in approaching it. This treatment 
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employs a constant moving about, sitting here, then there, lighting 
a cigarette, in sum, breaking up the speech with action, however 
meaningless. This does not concern us at the moment, efficient as it 
may be, foolish as it often is. We will think of your problem and 
your Greek deliveries. The method here—and a wise one it is al- 
most always with long speeches, provided the actor has any sense of 
reading and of projecting—is to sit still and send the words of the 
speech from you into the audience. 

What is projection? Projection is sending the speech over the 
footlights to its full function. It is your speech spoken, plus the 
meaning, not as given in mere speaking but as theatricalized. You 
plant the speech, the sentences, the phrases and words, as events in 
the dramatic life of the play. This involves, on your part, a dra- 
matic sense of the meaning plus the intention of driving it home to 
the audience. You may take Miss Katharine Cornell as an example 
of an actress who, through the sheer click and contagion of her the- 
atrical quality, projects a speech almost independent as it were of its 
meaning, which by the mere fact of her delivery of it is brought to 
bear on us. Or you may take, as a different sort of example, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell reading a long speech in Pinero or Shaw with so 
remarkable a sense of the right stress and for the sounding progress 
of the rhythm, and with such intention, as singers use the word, in 
her diction, that the full meaning is alive at every moment. 

One hint on this subject deals with the matter of accents. A 
proper setting of the sense stresses against the word stresses—I mean 
the stress required for the meaning against the tonic accent on syl- 
lables—will create a struggle that is in itself dramatic and is full of 
engaging energy. 

The lack of this energy améng word and sense stresses and an in- 
ability to vitalize the pressure of intentions and meanings, is one of 
the chief causes of failure when on our stage a Greek play is given. 
All the long speeches die flat, and we have left only disjointed spots 
of action, toward which no approach has been created and from 
which is possible only a sort of sleepy decline. Not even the dif- 
ficulties on the visual side and the musical side, the chorus and so 
on, do more to defeat a Greek revival than this inability to project 
the delivery of the long speeches. These passages constitute most of 
the play’s total sum. They parallel, moreover, the body and soul of 
a man, as the climactic spots do his actions. Fortunately the action 
itself at the climatic points in the best Greek plays is so significant 
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and typical as to be vastly expressive in itself. 

In Greek revivals, it is the combination of the power in these mo- 
ments of action with the sterility in the long speeches that accounts 
for the effect we so often get of the play’s coming off in spite of itself. 


Chain Letter 


sage macho you already do so. If not, I would advise the whole 
world of you, running into dozens, to sketch over your news- 
papers every morning and see how silly you are. You will see mar- 
riages, births, jumping out of windows, suicides by gas, foreign mis- 
sions, and conventions that touch the peace of the world, plus Wash- 
ington news, society life and gangster murders, and in the whole 
lot of it you will scarcely see one reflection or philosophical obser- 
vation, theory or point of view indicated, but only a smear of facts 
and materialities. This will give you an idea of what you put into 
a play. You go through it without a hint of the conflict surround- 
ing your role, you have no basis of meanings, no echo, no cerebral 
interpretation, as if it were all mere news and journalism. 

In Hindu, there is a line that speaks of the thoughtless man pass- 
ing through life as a spoon through soup, without perceiving the 
savor thereof. 


To An Actress Declining A Heroine 


HEAR from diverse people of your refusal to play a part that 

has lately been offered you. The part is of a lady very noble, 
generous and womanly in the loveliest sense. You thought over the 
offer, rehearsed the role two or three times and then changed your 
mind. Gradually, it seems now, you have become quite sharp about 
it; and in addition to your declining the honor of playing it, you 
have been making biting objections and belittling the role, speak- 
ing of slushy sentiment and so on. 

Shall I tell you a little explanation of what has happened inside 
your You find it hard to like playing characters you do not re- 
spect, but you find it still harder to like playing characters whom 
you respect more highly than you do yourself. 


Gilding the Lily 
OUR role in the play, my dear young lady, calls for a matron 
of thirty. You play the part of a hard society personage quite 
aware of what she wants, and mixed up in one of those lively mis- 
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tress affairs from which so many farces are sprung upon us. 

The little argument between us is this: I say that your makeup 
is very bad, with the hard black lines around your eyes and the 
flatness spread over your face. I say that you throw away thereby 
your natural beauty, and that you should study the art of makeup. 
You tell me that your makeup is deliberate because you wish to 
give the impression of the hardness implied in the character you 
portray. 

There are two points here that I must set down for you. I trust 
I may not seem rude if I say that you yourself are about the age 
of your heroine, and that the expression of your face is not one of 
simple innocence. You look both intelligent and aware of what you 
want in the world. There is, therefore, no reason to nullify your 
beauty with such a bold repainting. You tell me that the next time, 
if the character allows it, you will make up in such a manner as 
will preserve your looks. As a matter of fact, I am not at all sure 
you could do so, for the simple reason that makeup, as a study of 
color, or color as related to the diverse planes of the face, and so 
on and so on, is not, I fancy, among your accomplishments; for 
that matter I doubt if, this side of Hollywood, there are a dozen 
players who know makeup. I would not hazard the statement that 
you even guess the long study necessary toward this art and the time 
before every performance that is needed for a make-up of any value. 

At any rate, dropping all these points, we may set down one sim- 
ple fact: You may present as hard a makeup as you choose but 
it must be done in such a way that we can see it is intended. Noth- 
ing comes off as art unless we know it is not casual but meant; we 
must know the intention in art. 


To Two Actors Acting Artists 


N the playwright’s intention at least, whether he was able to see 
the drama through or not, the character you portray is an artist, 

is supposed, that is, to have the depth and force of creative instinct. 
While she is studying abroad, the man she loves and has lived with, 
highly and freely, goes off and marries a conventional young lady; 
she returns, she sees the situation, she has a sense of some wise judg- 
ments that she can make on the subject. As matters turn out she 
ends by going to his house to look it all over and to see whether or 
not he deserves the comfort and understanding and rescue she is so 
well able to afford him. I can see you now, dear young lady, there 
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on the stage, with all that strong certainty and self-complacency. 
Whatever drive of character and feeling would have excused so 
steady, cocky and underbred an attitude toward other people, this 
artist of yours completely lacked. Clarity, liberation and you-can- 
better-bet sincerity are the unshaken facts of her. 

Well, we need not go into that. What I am taking up is the very 
limited conception that you display of what an artist is; and the 
point here is that the nature of the artist’s temperament does not 
rest on self-confidence. At least no great artist that I have heard 
of ever felt so sure and smooth as your bearing denoted; so full of 
the rightness of self-respect and the astringent of creation; so ready 
for smug judgments—passionate judgments and head-smashing if 
you like, but not this mere ramification of tedious egotism. It is 
possible, however, that your author did not intend your role to be 
that of a significant artist, but rather to give you the artist’s tempera- 
ment, using thus the artist’s nature as one of the motives in his dra- 
matic scheme. This only brings us closer to what you need to know. 
Apart from the creative instinct, the basis of the artist’s tempera- 
ment includes one very definite characteristic: things, even chance 
things, mean much to him, they illumine or terrify him, and often 
experiences of life or events that might pass over the average person, 
loom in his mind and live as emotions of vast significance. 

It is exactly this enlarged or, if you like, exaggerated foresight 
and prevision that gives the artist that quiver and response to the life 
around him. In a fine sense we might almost say that fear is one of 
the first bases of the artist’s temperament. There is a fine poem I 
wish you knew, by Mr. Allen Tate, Ode To Fear, the line in 
it where he says to Fear: 

- You are the current of the frozen stream 
and that other line— 


You are the surety to immortal life 
and the last stanza, where the relation of the artist to a micro- 
cosm will be understood by the new sight of Fear, arising from what 
is every day, met now by a child— 

And I, when all is said, have seen your form 

Most agile, and most treacherous to the world 

When on a child’s long day a dry storm 

Burst on the cedars by the sunlight hurled. 

One aspect of the sort of artist you seem to feel intended in this 


role of yours, and so competently regale us with, is familiar to us 
all. He goes about the world exhausted with humanity as we find 
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it, though unable to exist without someone to whom he can declare 
over and over that he wishes to be alone. In sum, most people bore 
him; to his inner feasts what stale pickings they bring out of life. 
By his deep understanding, however, of human nature, he can for- 
give them. Yes, but one little thing I should like to tell him—and 
tell you, disposing as you do of those ordinary mortals in the play: he 
can forgive these people who bore him, but he is quite exasperated 
with those whom he bores. 

I contrast with you another player, to whom this note now turns. 
You, this second actor acting an artist, are not very old, you have 
run into the Broadway current because of your voice and something 
that your producer could not define but that he feels may go over 
with an audience. They have cast you in a part that is full of 
tragedy and feeling, a young man in whom these qualities are needed 
as elements in the dramatic situation. I have seen you going through 
your scenes a little on tenterhooks and confused because you cannot 
understand exactly what is wanted of you. You cannot find out to 
your satisfaction how much your feeling is supposed to be moving 
and profound, how much is it supposed to be merely a part of the 
theatre game that the drama around you is playing. Even what 
you see you cannot yet quite convey to the audience. I see how 
you are being shaken, how you turn, hoping to draw something from 
all this into which you pour so much. I have seen you once also 
off the stage, you put me in mind of old John Aubrey in King 
James’ time, speaking of his Oxford scholar, that face as white as 
the candle he studied by. You feel life, coming in thus anew from 
art, trembling, bright and dark within you. Though you are not 
wholly aware of it yet, you are held by old things in your life, you 
travel forward and backward at once, and you feel yourself some- 
how alone. To you, I will only quote the passage in Virgil—it will 
show you how you have always been understood nevertheless—where 
he speaks of Dido and of what is past coming now like old wounds 
reopened and dreams together, voices calling, words, the lonely owl 
on the housetops often complaining, when dark holds the earth, all 
these in her sleep, and always she seemed left alone to herself, 
semper longam incomitata videtur ire viam, always to be going a 
long road uncompanied. 
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TENNESSEE GOES TO THE 
SHOW 


By CLYDE ROBINSON 


ROUND Bolivar the steep, smoky Tennessee mountains 
apron down to hilly country, just one long hill right after 
another. The small shanties, spotted about, house a peo- 

ple a generation or so removed from mountaineer living. A dozen 


blocks of town houses buttress the square of stores around the court 
house yard. Behind them lies the green countryside. 


A good spell of rain had drenched things down to a cool summer 
sparkle, although it was in the middle of fall. The rain had red- 
dened the streets to a slushy mud, deeper than the dents of horses’ 
hooves. Even in the mud there was a mountain spring sparkle as 
the tires of wagons and cars ground into it. 

Two gins were running at top speed; folks calculated this would 
be Bolivar’s heaviest gin week of the entire fall. Cotton wagons 
and trucks, with high top-beds—to hold a bale of seed cotton— 
were splashing about the streets winding up the day’s hauling to the 
gin. But all day long none of the wagons and trucks seemed to be 
heading back for the farm barns, after the loads of cotton had been 
fed up through the suction pipes at the gin. And late in the after- 
noon buggies and ¢ars were rolling in and staying, too. 

The gin people had been set on running every night this week to 
keep up with the picking, but they knew it was no use thinking 
about it now. By seven there wasn’t a soul left around the gin 
yard to pull his wagon in when his turn came around. The mules 
had been unharnessed, some of them left hitched to the wagon wheels. 
Buckets of feed and water were left for them. The gin people 
just had to catch up all the odd corners and close down for the 
night. 

Everybody had crowded in and out the three drug stores and two 
cafés. And after they had all managed to get something to eat and 
talk around a little, they began to walk off down Oak Street, on 
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down to the empty ball lot across from Merchants and Farmers’ 
Cotton Warehouse. Empty lot?—yesterday. Now it was the live- 
liest place in town, for Iberson’s Tent Show Attraction squatted 
down there in the darkening, cloudy evening. Gasoline torches 
(jets piped from small tanks) buzzed in flares on the poles outside 
the patched tent. Farmers were standing around in groups telling 
one another about cotton crops, collard crops, chicken broods. They 
asked whether the hens were laying well or not, and how many 
bales of cotton the place would come to this year. Most of them 
had got over the second picking and just had one or two more light 
pickings left to do. Yes, cotton was going pretty good—when you 
could get upwards of twenty cents a pound for it a farmer really 
could clear something. He deserved it though; look at the times 
when he had paid high for fertilizer and flour and meat and got 
low prices for his cotton in the fall. The women were talking 
about sister Sally who had moved up to St. Louis and abqut the 
fruits they had canned up. 

Yes, they said, Iberson’s show was the best one of the whole 
country; hadn’t it been coming to Bolivar a long time. The coun- 
try lads hung about in groups, timidly, hell bent to see the show 
but trying not to get in the town folk’s way. All the town folks 
were beginning to get down, still in their work clothes—they hadnh’t 
taken time to dress up. There were squeals from girls who hap- 
pened to step off into a puddle of water in spite of the street light 
on the next corner and the two torches the show folks had placed 
on the side walk. The town girls were kind of dressed up, and 
most of them were with the boys who hung around the drug stores 
after school listening to ball games over radio. 

The negroes were off to themselves on the upper part of the lot, 
thickest around the two Chevrolet trucks used to haul the show 
about. There was plenty of neck craning among them trying to 
see things plainer down close to the tent. 

The ticket box out in front hadn’t been opened up yet. The 
fluttering tent was quiet except for show folks passing in and out 
getting things ready at the last minute. This was the first night of 
a week’s stand. 

Pretty soon the orchestra marched out and the piano was lifted 
up on the small platform. That sure was wicked music. The 
farmers quit trying to hold their feet still and let out patting, and 
some of them warmed up to cutting jigs right out there before 
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everybody. Those that couldn’t buck dance took it out in beating 
time, patting their hands and swaying. Even the women were 
prancing about like a passel of colts hemmed up in a lot corner. 
The orchestra was almost a big Fourth of July band; they had that 
trombone, and that man sure could play that cornet, and if the man 
stayed around here long with that there saxophone everybody 
would get turned out of church. And the man with his collar un- 
buttoned was sure giving that piano a fit. Looked like he just 
didn’t have enough fingers on his hand the way he was fighting 
hard to strike all the keys. He had the side boards off the piano 
and the strings looked funny. And the snare drum sounded just 
like them women looked over in Memphis shaking in the hootchy- 
kootchy dances. . 

The ticket seller stepped in the box and threw up his hand for 
the orchestra to stop. Then the musicians went inside, and he 
started out telling everybody about the show, and selling the tickets, 
or rather making a speech about the show and not stopping to sell 
the tickets, just handing them out and takirg the money without 
missing a word. Looked like that man wouldn’t be fooling around 
with no tent show—he could speak better than that man running 
for governor who spoke out at the barbecue on the Fourth of July 
last year. Looked like a governor would make more money than 
a ticket seller. The crowd funnelled into the tent—climbing over 
the stile, getting tickets and passing on. The negroes were edging 
down as close as they dared, waiting for the white folks to get in 
first. 

The twenty-five-cent reserved seats on the three columns of 
benches on the ground level in front of the stage didn’t last long. 
In a few minutes the built up seats around the tent were filled up, 
except the section roped off for the negroes. Folks began to hunt 
good places to stand up at, where they wouldn’t be cut off from 
good views of the stage by the posts. The negroes filled up their 
section in a hurry, once they were allowed to file in. The orchestra 
struck up again, down in front of the stage. Every minute it got 
madder and madder; the piano was plum crazy. In these parts it 
wasn’t often a farmer’s blood was tingled by band music. The flap 
border in the curtain was waving, it seemed like, to the rhythm, 
swinging to the tripping dance of the advertisements: 

Suits pressed at Smith’s, fifty cents. 

Bolivar’s hangout for health and dainty tastes—Nunnally’s Dixie 
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Maid Chocolate—made last night—Steeves Drug Store. 

After the show—refresh yourself at our sparkling fount—Rogers’ 
Drug Store. 

Town Talk flour is the talk of Bolivar housewives—Jones Broth- 
ers Staple and Fancy Groceries. On the Square! 

And so on around the square block of stores. 

In the moving around backstage occasionally the curtain bulged 
out and a peanut of swift and sure aim went to the bulge; more 
peanuts followed. Six or eight show folks in funny looking make- 
up had come out into the crowd with baskets of prize candy, and 
some with peanuts in small bags. They were shouting around in 
voices pitched a little higher than the orchestra. Every box con- 
tained a prize—anything from a cigarette lighter to a valise. Folks, 
you don’t take a chance, every box has one of these valuable prizes. 
A man all painted and fixed up for acting stepped out from be- 
tween the curtains, and the orchestra stopped. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it is a real pleasure for me to stand here 
before you again this year. We have been looking forward to our 
stand here in your good town Bolivar all the year. There is just 
something good about being in Bolivar. We went away with some 
pleasant memories of a fine week here last year. And at this time 
we are going to show our appreciation by opening up tonight with 
Big Money, written by Mr. Iberson himself. Mr. Iberson writes 
nearly all our plays, thus assuring you of the very choicest bits of 
drama of the whole country. He writes especially to fit the indi- 
vidual charms of each and every member of our talented cast. To- 
morrow night we will give you Bucking Horse also written from 
the able pen of Mr. Iberson. We will announce the later plays 
along each night. Every member of our talented company asked 
me to tell you how pleased they are to be back in your good town 
to act before you. And they asked me to thank you for your splen- 
did crowd on this rainy looking night. Good crowds make good 
actors act, so you are assured of our best acting. We are going to 
do our best to give you the best acting you have ever seen in the 
best play you have ever seen right here tonight. This is a splendid 
play, and I am sure you are going to enjoy Big Money. I thank 
you.” 

There was vigorous applause which died down at the rise of the 
curtain. 

One soon forgot that Jake didn’t look much like an eighteen year 
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old mountain buck, and that Sally didn’t at first look like the six- 
teen year old gal of the mountain family with whom the orphaned 
Jake lived, so well did they get a hold on one’s imagination. Jake 
soon showed he knew all about all the country songs and cutting 
jigs. Jake didn’t know much about them dressed up town gals, but 
he’d seen ’em once or twice and it had made his mouth water to 
kiss °em, but that didn’t do no good. Naw, Sally needn’t git mad 
—hadn’t they just growed up together like a brother and sister. 
He allowed to whiskered Uncle Ben that they had all been through 
thick and thin together. This year was the poorest furring year 
they had ever had; the price was just no count. Yeah, that Jim 
Wilkins was a right lucky fellow gittin’ that legacy of big money; 
now all he had to do was to spark around with them city gals. 
If it had a been Jake, Maw Jones allowed, he wouldn’t a forgot 
Uncle Ben Jones and his family like Jim Wilkins done the Tan- 
ner family who had raised him from a baby. Naw, sir-ree. I 
wouldn’t uv done that thing about you ‘uns, or raily we ’uns, cause 
we all one family, Ben assured them. Well mountain life was the 
best kind of life even if they did have to mighty near go hungry 
some times. Sure it was, put in Sally. Them there town gals ain’t 
no count nohow. 

The dressed up city man came along and wanted to buy that 
swampy land Jake’s paw had moved off and left in Louisiana. 
Sure Jake had the deeds in the bottom of his trunk, but little good 
it would ever do Jake for furrin’ warn’t no good down there. Maw 
Jones thought two hundred dollars was a mighty lot of money, but 
Ben said he would study about it. Then the first curtain came 
down. 

The actors came down from the stage where they had been 
neighbors planning a young folks’ party for Saturday night and 
talking over the problems of furrin’ and sheriff problems, and took 
up their instruments in the band and started playing a waltz— 
soft, swaying music this time. After two or three pieces the man 
came from behind the curtains again. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I want to call your attention to the ad- 
vertisements. If you want your suit pressed with quick service and 
lasting creases you just stop in up at Smith’s and he’ll do it right, 
and for the small sum of fifty cents. A man is just as good as he 
looks and Smith’s steam press makes him look mighty good.” 

Then the curtain went up and it was the next morning at Uncle 
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Ben’s. Jake said he hadn’t ever been in a hurry to sell. The man 
raised the price a hundred dollars at a time ’till it got up to a thou- 
sand dollars. Jake allowed the man was mighty anxious for that 
old land, so he got Maw Jones and Sally packing up his best 
clothes to go down to Louisiana to see what was happening. . The 
man had raised the price a thousand dollars at a time ’til it got up 
to ten thousand dollars. Jake was glad to get to go to Louisiana; 
he’d git a chance to spark around with the town gals. Maw Jones 
just knew Jake wouldn’t never forget Uncle Ben and his folks. 
Sure he wouldn’t, and none of them town gals was goin’ to make a 
fool outen him—he just wanted to go down there to talk to ’em. 
Sally took on about how lonesome it was going to be there when 
Jake left, and about how she had heered tell they wasn’t none of 
them town gals worth the powder and lead it would take to blow 
their brains out. 

Between the second and third acts the man came out again and 
told them over how proud the management was to be back in 
Bolivar and he told them all about what a fine play Bucking Horse 
was. 

The third act was way off in the city. Ben was having the 
time of his life. Couldn’t none of them town gals, and that dressed 
up man still prowling about, git the best of him. Jake had sold 
the land to the oil company for a hundred thousand dollars. He 
didn’t know what to do with so much money, but, one thing, he 
wouldn’t fall for any of the schemes of that dressed up man. Them 
gals were just plum running after Jake and one of them was doing 
her best to git Jake to marry her. She was mighty sweet like and 
Jake liked her. He was studying about it pretty strong. He had 
sent for Uncle Ben and his folks. He wanted to show them all the 
sights of the big city and to tell them not to worry about the bad 
year for furring. Yeah, he had sent them the money for them to 
git on the train and come. They never had been on a train before. 
And he had sent them some store-bought clothes. He knew Sally 
wouldn’t know how to wear them store-bought clothes; maybe she’d 
catch on after seeing how the town gals did it. He was thinking 
pretty strong of marrying that town gal. Then he’d make her learn 
Sally how to wear them clothes. . Sally seemed like a sister and he 
wanted to see her dressed up. Uncle Ben and his folks got there 
and they were right proud to see Jake. Maw Jones said he seemed 
just like her very own boy. When Jake saw Sally in them store- 
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bought clothes, he knew right then it hadn’t been no sister feeling 
all along. He just thought it was. They had to send right out for 
a preacher to marry them up. Mountain folks were the best kind 
of folks anyway. 


The people didn’t take time to go back through the door of the 
tent but raised up the sides and burst out all at once to tramp back 
through the mud up on the square, and on home, some of them in 
town, and some on miles out in the country. Lots of them said 
they’d be back to see Bucking Horse. 
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Mediaeval theatres never hesitated before extravagance of idea or design 
when they felt a production required it. The last volume of Monumenta 
Scenica presents a series of mediaeval stage designs and decorations, 
among which is this sea monster; a favorite form of heightening design. 
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MECHANICAL AIDS TO 
PRODUCTION 


By HAROLD BURRIS-MEYER 


involved little more than the hiring and directing of a cast. Sets 

were standardized and moved at leisure, and the audience didn’t 
mind spending an extra hour at the theatre while the stage hands flung 
the flats about. 

The facility with which the motion picture can present a great number 
of settings with no interval lost in the shift has made an audience 
impatient of a stage wait and producers have increasingly had recourse 
to mechanical devices which will provide for swift, unimpeded flow of 
action. These devices include formal settings altered by changing the 
position of large set pieces, revolving stages, wagon stages, elevator 
stages, treadmills, etc. 

Producers who endeavor to speed up production with only standard 
stage equipment almost invariably get into trouble. The London pro- 
duction of The Good Companions and last winter’s Shubert production 
of Babes in Toyland were both rendered less effective than they 
should have been because the producers attempted to do, with standard 
equipment, things for which special equipment was necessary. ‘The 
changes were fast, but the rising curtain seldom failed to reveal a back- 
drop still waving, or one or more flats out of place. A bad situation 
was made worse when, on at least one occasion, in The Good Com- 
panions, a small car collided with the back-drop. 

The need for a quick change, without the movement of any section 
of stage floor, has resulted in many interesting settings. The Richard 
Herndon—Norman Bel Geddes production of Africana employed a 
formal set which, by changing lights and a few simple set pieces, became 
anything from a desert panorama to an oriental interior. Flights of 
stairs set variously made the Gordon Craig Macbeth. Shifting back- 
drops, and a few units such as a well top, a balcony railing, etc., were 
featured in the Woodman Thompson Merchant of Venice. The 
Searcher by Velona Pilcher calls for a single ramp which represents, 
from time to time, the interior of a gun-barrel, a hospital, a dug-out, 
a railroad train, and a motion picture theatre. 

The Russians seem to have gone in for ramps in a big way. The 
Black Abbess, staged by Serge Radolff at the State Opera House in 
Leningrad involves a wide variety of scenes on a large ramp which fills 
the stage. Tverskoy’s production of All Quiet on the Western Front 
employs a steep ramp which is alternately a fountained terrace, the back- 
ground for a ballroom interior, and a battle field. The production of 
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A Winter's Tale, designed by Donald Oenslager and produced at the 
Yale University Theatre in New Haven, achieved its changes by the 
rotation of one unit of columns and the employment of projected scenery. 
The Norman Bel Geddes Hamlet achieved its change of scene with an 
absolute minimum change of set. 

More than twenty years ago the revolving stage and the sky dome on 
which certain settings might be projected attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, but it has been only within the last four or five years that these and 
other devices have been generally adopted for use in fast-moving multi- 


scene realistic plays. 
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The revolving stage, now familiar to almost everyone, is perhaps the 
most common device for achieving quick shifts. At best, it is large 
and quiet, and may hold at least the important portions of a dozen or 
more sets. Probably the best revolving stage now in use is in the Volks- 
biihne in Berlin. ‘The tracks on which this stage revolves are some 
ten feet below the stage floor, and the stage is trapped and divided so 
that sections ranging in size up to one-half of the stage may be raised, 
lowered, or set at an angle. On this stage The Comedy of Errors has 
been played without intermission, changes from set to set taking place 
in full view of the audience. The sections of stage between interior 
sets represent streets. The characters move from building to street, 
to building, to market place, etc., and the stage revolves when necessary 
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to — the actors in the playing area. It is probable that the revolving 
stage has never been better used than in this production. 


The average revolving stage is built up on the regular stage floor and 
runs on tracks set a few inches below the playing floor. Stages of this 
type are apt to be noisy and are subject to breakdowns, because the 
tracks, castors, ball bearings, etc., must usually be too small to carry the 
weight of large sets successfully. The stage at the Deutsches Theater 
is perhaps one of the best of this type. It is efficient and reliable, but 
noisy. The stage of Tairov’s Theatre in Moscow has a central 
revolving unit and around this a revolving ring about six feet wide. 
Stage and ring can be revolved together, in the same direction at varying 
speeds, or in opposite directions. Obviously, such a stage is useful not 
only for the change of ordinary realistic sets, but for a great variety of 
special effects. Tairov uses the stage to the limit of its possibilities in 
his production of The Beggar’s Opera. A similar stage was used in 
Max Gordon’s production of The Band Wagon at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre. Both of these stages were manually operated and seemed 
freer from breakdowns than many hastily constructed, electrically 
operated revolving stages. 


When too much is expected of a revolving stage, or a revolving unit 
on the stage, ludicrous events often occur. The scenery for Die Fleder- 
maus was so jammed on the stage that it took every opportunity to fall 
down while the disc was being revolved. A revolving unit used in the 
Miracle at Verdun found difficulty in stopping at the right place; and 
as a result on one occasion the actors in a bedroom scene revolved away 
from, and then back to, the audience, where they stuck with nothing 
to do. 


The wagon stage is merely a section of stage on which a set is built 
complete. The section is mounted on castors, or tracks, and dragged 
into and away from the playing area when necessary. The most effective 
use made of the wagon stage in recent years is in Herman Shumlin’s 
production of Grand Hotel. In this production two wagon stages are 
used. The wagons are pivoted at either down-stage corner so that they 
can be swung through a 90 degree arc into and away from the playing 
area. ‘The set is changed on one while the other is in use. Reinhardt 
uses wagon stages which are free to be dragged to any portion of the 
stage in his production of Die Schéne Helena. In many productions 
wagon stages are used for single built-up sets where most f the scenes 
are set with the aid of only standard stage equipment. 


The elevator stage is the most elaborate and expensive of the mechanical 
stages so far devised. It involves a stage floor which can be lowered, 
raised, and replaced from above and below. Hydraulic elevators are 
used, and the quiet perfection with which the whole complicated appa- 
ratus operates is a tribute to German engineering genius. In the opera 
house on Unter den Linden, the elevator stage is combined with wagon 
stages. Sets are built up complete on wagons in the playing area, and 
on two wagons below the stage. When a shift is called for, the wagon 
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stage on the playing area is run out to either side, or up-stage, or is 
lowered, and the new wagon stage, completely set, is run on and set in 
playing position. The movement of the wagon stages is limited, since 
they run on tracks. It is possible in this theatre to have five stages com- 
pletely set in addition to the one which is in use, and the changes take, at 
the most, not more than a minute. Where more than six sets are neces- 
sary, it is possible to rebuild the set on any one of the wagons not in 
use. Similarly equipped stages are to be found in the Théatre Pigalle 
in Paris, and the Opera House in Hamburg, and the foundation for 
an elevator stage has been built in the Residenz Theater in Munich. 
The Wagnerian Operas can be presented without intermission where 
elevator stages are employed. he intermission, therefore, becomes 
what it should be—a pause determined as to place and duration by the 
demands of the audience. 
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For special effects, special devices are constantly being evolved. Not- 
able among these is the pair of treadmills used in The Green Pastures 
which represented a modification of similar apparatus used in the pro- 
duction of Ben Hur many years ago. White Horse Inn, at the Coli- 
seum in London, employs a stage which rises on an elevator from the 
orchestra pit, is dragged up-stage and finally raised again at the back 
of the playing area. This sort of stage has very little practical use 
and was designed for a play which never opened. White Horse Inn 
was arranged to employ the idle machinery. The Earl Carroll Theatre 
in New York is equipped with similar apparatus, for no apparently 
good reason. 

For Belasco’s production of Molnar’s Moulin Rouge, known here 
as Mima, three small stages mounted on hydraulic elevators were em- 
ployed. An old production of Pinafore at the Hippodrome featured 
a real boat in real water, and the Theatre Guild production of Roar 
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China involved the use of a tank in which actors might splash around 
when their sampans were upset. 


All of the mechanical stages mentioned so far are subject to definite 
limitations. Elevator stages obviously demand much more backstage 
room than is available in the average American house, and the cost 
of installation is great. To be worth the money they must be used 
most of the time; for productions involving only a few sets or formal 
sets they are uneconomical. The wagon stage is cheap, but demands 
a great deal of back-stage room and usually limits the size of the set. 
It is most useful when employed in connection with elevator or revolving 
stages. The revolving stage, while it possesses all the virtues of the 
standard stage and obvious advantages of its own, is limited in that 
the center point of the disc is fixed, and realistic settings, therefore, 
have to be made up like pieces of pie if the stage is to accomodate more 
than two or three of them. Outdoor sets on a revolving stage are 
difficult to do because it is hard to drop a back-drop on the center of 
a stage which is cluttered with scenery. Moreover, unless the disc is 
extremely large, all sets must be scaled down and set shallow, if the 
revolving stage is to be used to its best advantage. 
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One stage which combines the advantages of the revolving and wagon 
stages has recently been devised, and will, in all probability, prove more 
popular than either of the older devices. It is the Hasait-Miller stage, 
designed by Max Hasait of Dresden and first employed in Gilbert 
Miller’s London production of Grand Hotel. This stage employs a 
wagon or traverse which is at least half again as wide as the proscenium 
arch and which moves in a line parallel to the footlights from one side 
of the stage to the other. The traverse is always in the playing area, 
but half or more of its length may extend beyond the proscenium arch 
at either side. Under ideal circumstances the traverse is as deep as 
the stage will permit. In the center of the traverse is a revolving disc. 
When the center of the traverse is at the center of the stage, the revolv- 
ing disc can be employed alone as a large revolving stage. However, 
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sets can be mounted on the revolving stage in a great variety of manners, 
since the revolving unit is not anchored to the middle of the stage. It 
is, therefore, possible to set a play on a Hasait-Miller stage in which 
parts of a set are built up on the traverse and other parts on the revolv- 
ing unit. These may be brought together and moved into the playing 
area by merely moving the traverse from one side to the other, and 
revolving the disc at the same time. With this device it is possible to 
achieve greater depth than is possible on any but the standard immov- 
able stage, and at the same time provide all the advantages of both the 
wagon: and revolving stages. 
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Grand Hotel has always been a problem to the designer. It was first 
produced by Reinhardt on a two-deck revolving stage. In this produc- 
tion the scenes on the upper deck seemed artificial. Herman Shumlin’s 
production employing pivoted wagon stages suffers only because the 
sets are of necessity small and shallow. The Gilbert Miller production 
gives all the intended values to the piece, and one hitherto unproducible 
scene is included. 














The fact that a Hasait-Miller stage costs little more to construct 
than does the average revolving unit, should make it popular. Teak 
traverse tracks and ball races in place of circular tracks make its opera- 
tion easy and more quiet than most mechanical stages. The construction 
of at least one such stage in New York is contemplated for this season. 
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NorRMAN Bet GEDDES: PROJECT FOR A SovieET Mass THEATRE 


A group of architects from different countries were recently invited to submit de- 
signs for a State Theatre at Kharkov. Among the projects one which gained 
favorable recognition is the work of Norman Bel Geddes. Mr. Geddes’ plan 
incorporates three theatres—one indoors seating 4,000 people, one in the open 
air (above the indoor) seating 2,000, and one (in the plaza in the foreground) 
for mass meetings and spectacles, which can accommodate 5,000 actors and an 
audience of 60,000. (Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 
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FoyveER AND PROMENADE 


This area affords access to the 
upper tiers of the auditorium and 
to the restaurant at the front. 
Smoking rooms are at either end, 
reception rooms in the center, 
eight exhibition rooms occupy the 
space between foyer and audi- 
torium. The front wall is of glass 
and non-corrosive steel, the back 
wall of plaster. All lighting is in- 


direct. 


(Photograph by Bogart). 


At left, plan of the first floor. 











































AUDITORIUM 


Seating includes three tiers with- 
out balconies and four boxes in the 
first two rows of the middle tier. 
The main, fore, and rear stages 
are raised and lowered by hydrau- 
lic pressure so that all scenery may 
be set below stage. A portion of 
the forestage holds the orchestra 
for musical productions. All light- 
ing is indirect. (Photograph by 
Bogart). Right, second floor plan. 


























The plaza theatre, at the top of this photograph, uses the 
whole of the open air theatre as its stage (more clearly 
shown on page 329). Illumination and sound are taken 
care of by floodlights and amplifiers in the six pylons cir- 
cling the plaza. The structure shown at the back of the 
theatre contains workshops, storage space for scenery and 
properties, actors’ assembly rooms, and the main portion of 
in indoor stage. (Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 
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THE NATIONAL THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 


T Iowa University it is possible to secure the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy for a symphony, or a Master’s Degree for 


a good novel or a good play. To these progressive edu- 
cators, it seems right that the rewards of scholarship should go as 
well to the man who creates a fine piece of work as to the man who 
comments aptly upon his work. The halls of such a university af- 
forded a good background for the organization (in February) of the 
National Theatre Conference, whose purpose, according to the first 
article of a more informal than informing constitution is “to serve 
collectively the interests of the American theatre.” 

The plans for a national association of theatres have been under 
discussion for more than a year. For many months they have been 
crystallizing in the hands of a council of fourteen, representative of 
groups from all sections of the country, including: George Pierce 
Baker of Yale University; Gilmor Brown of the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse; Thomas Wood Stevens of the St. Louis Little 
Theatre; Frederick McConnell of the Cleveland Playhouse; Fred- 
erick Koch of the Carolina Playmakers; Jasper Deeter of the Hedge- 
tow Theatre; Glenn Hughes of the University of Washington; E. C. 
Mabie of the University of Iowa; Garrett Leverton of Northwestern 
University; S. Marion Tucker of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; 
Boyd Martin of the Louisville Players; Alexander Wyckoff, for- 
merly of Carnegie Institute of Technology; Kenneth Macgowan, 
producer, and author of Footlights Across America; Edith J. R. 
Isaacs, Editor of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY. 

At the invitation of Mr. E. C. Mabie, director of the Department 
of Drama at Iowa, the Council met there to complete the first steps 
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in actual organization and at the same time to take part in a vigorous 
and stimulating Drama Conference, during whose sessions many of 
the immediate dramatic opportunities and educational problems 
before the National Theatre Conference were stated or at least im- 
plied—the development and presentation of original scripts; the 
building and equipment of modern theatres; the organization of an 
audience; the status, policies and responsibilities of community thea- 
tres; curriculums in dramatic art, objectives, backgrounds, etc. 

The National Theatre Conference hopes to remain, as its name 
implies, a not-too-heady and not-too-definite organization, but rather 
a medium for the exchange of ideas and of collective service be- 
tween the leading organized theatres of all kinds throughout the 
country; a gesture in the direction of wiping out that sense of dis- 
tance and aloneness which adds so much to the difficulty of the 
American director or playwright who works far away from New 
York. 

The National Theatre Conference does not presume to “stand for” 
many things. It implies, in its name and its form, a recognition of 
the idea that there can be a national, decentralized American thea- 
tre; that it is not essential to the continuance and development of a 
fine theatre (professional in every aspect of its theory and practise) 
to have one great producing centre and one only. The organization 
assumes the importance of the theatre both as an art and as a factor 
in social and educational life. It assumes, moreover, far closer rela- 
tionships than are usually admitted between the many kinds of thea- 
tre which, for various expediencies, are generally pigeon-holed under 
such classifications as professional theatre, little theatre, experimental 
theatre, university theatre, playwright’s theatre, etc. 

Good plays, good acting, good directing and an adequate stage 
make a good theatre on Broadway, on Main Street or in a University, 
and some of the good theatres have been without at least one of these 
factors. So the National Theatre Conference unites on a broad open 
platform; to act as a means of cooperation between organized thea- 
tres already established; as opportunity develops, to serve newer 
theatres and to broaden and strengthen the field of dramatic educa- 
tion. It differs in its form from other plans of the kind that have 
been attempted in emphasizing an active controlling membership 
limited to the theatres themselves, with a small additional group of 
individuals invited to active membership because of their under- 
standing of some special phase of theatre work or interest. But 
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associate membership in the organization, that is, participation in its 
benefits, is open to any junior college, high school, club, organiza- 
tion or individual interested in its purposes. The yearly dues speci- 
fied for active membership are $25 and for associate membership $10. 

The business of the Conference is in the hands of the Council 
already named and of the officers who are: President, George Pierce 
Baker; Vice President, representing Little Theatres, Gilmor 
Brown; Vice President, representing University Theatres, E. C. 
Mabie; Secretary, S. Marion Tucker; Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer, Edith J. R. Isaacs; Chairman of the Council, Kenneth 
Macgowan; Vice Chairman of the Council, Frederick McConnell. 





Mixed Ideals in American Theatre 


AYS the newest of our serious theatre 
organizations: “A good play for us is 
not one which measures up to some literary 
standard of ‘art’ or ‘beauty’ but one which 
is the image or symbol of the living prob- 
lems of our time. These problems today 
are chiefly moral and social, and our feel- 
ing is that they must be faced with an es- 
sentially affirmative attitude, that is, in the 
belief that to all of them there may be some 
answer, an answer that should be considered 
operative for at least the humanity of our 
time and place.” 

Beneath this statement are certain com- 
mon and fundamental errors, errors which 
have kept many of our ambitious move- 
nents from reaching a true importance in 
the theatre world: (1) that the artist is a 
person divorced from life, and (2) that 
plays which fall into the category of art 


do not reach a living and vital audience. 
In all theatre no idea is more powerful 
than the artistic achievement of that idea, 
and plays which appear to have a timely in- 
terest and appeal but lack the accomplish- 
ment of art invariably fail to gain power 
and appreciation among the very audience 
toward which they are aimed. Any ex- 
pression in art which does not push its 
chosen form to its fullest possible maturity 
as art loses thereby enormous authority. 
The artist is not removed from the con- 
cerns of his day. The more purely he is 
an artist the more surely he is acutely sensi- 
tive to the issues and life of his time, and 
his play is the tight and lasting example of 
his awareness of life. Indeed, who was 
more aware of what was happening in Rus- 
sia, long before the Revolution, than a play- 
wright who was also an artist? And was 
The Cherry Orchard, or any of his plays, 
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considered timely? Rarely does a year pass 
but that The Cherry Orchard is played 
somewhere, and in this cumulative presen- 
tation has not Tchekov reached a great 
audience, and the inside of an audience, 
far more surely than had his plays been 
obviously opportune? 

Ibsen reached his audience not by reason 
of his concern with contemporary social 
problems to which he or his people were 
acutely alive, but because of his powerful 
artistic handling of themes. He saw that 
the social conditions of his time made fer- 
tile ground for dramatic interpretation. 
Ibsen was not a social reformer but a 
spiritual leader. His essential concern was 
with dramatic material and values. 

The plays that reach the people are the 
plays which the people preserve, those plays 
in which we recognize our ideals, our 
imagination and our standards as to what 
is vital and what is art. No play which 
is important artistically is removed from 
life; it takes its very pattern and strength 
from the always active powers of life. And 
for this reason no play is more untimely 
than that which lacks the power of art. 

If organizations wish their plays to “be 


directly relevant to the audience for which 
they are presented” they must cease placing 
the dramatic artist on a pedestal and take 
their preachment from the sturdy concerns 
of his art. As it is, their patronizing of 
the public and their misconceptions of what 
the public is vitally responsive to add noth- 
ing but confusion to their aims and to the 
means of supporting those aims. 
Vircit GEDDES 


Editor, Theatre Arts Monthly: 


N [the February] issue of your very fine 

publication my name appears in an 
article written by Mr. Charles Bayly, Jr. 
and entitled The Opera House at Central 
City. 

While I am proud to be remembered by 
Mr. Bayly, Jr., my appearance in Central 
City was in the late nineties (1898 to be 
exact), therefore placing me in the earlier 
group was rather misleading as I am still 
active in the profession and had played as 
a child at Central City with Charlotte 
Thompson whose name appears in the later 
group. I felt a slight mistake had been 
made which I am sure you will rectify. 

CLARA THROPP 
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THE STORY OF A THEATRE 


The Provincetown, A Story of the 
Theatre, by Helen Deutsch and Stella 
Hanau. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc.: 
New York. $3.00. 

STORY that cried out to be told 

before it was lost in time, a record 
that was necessary to the history of the 
American theatre, here finds print. Or at 
least as much of it as could find print be- 
tween the covers of any book edited by any 
two people who had not been a part of this 
living theatre from the beginning to the 
end of its days. The Provincetown was 
many theatres to many people during the 
varied course of its history. As its actual 
open doors recede into the past the part that 
comes most clearly to life is not that that 
is nearest to us in time, not the last days 
when it reverted to some of the original 
group who made a brave effort to revive the 
original spirit, nor the earlier days when it 
was in the hands of The Triumvirate,— 
Eugene O’Neill, Robert Edmond Jones, 
Kenneth Macgowan—who tried to carry 
over the spirit of an old tradition into a 
new one, but the earliest days when the 
Provincetown was the Playwright’s Thea- 
tre on Macdougal Street under the leader- 
ship of George Cram Cook. Exactly what 
it was then no one will ever really know 
since its reality was more in the imagina- 
tion of the artists concerned in its life than 
Helen Deutsch and 


Stella Hanau have stuck close to their 


in the facts about it. 


factual material, writing repertorially with 
directness and enthusiasm of both the early 
days and the new. They have given over a 


considerable part of the book to the ap- 
pendix which includes all the programs and 
several program notes that help to com- 
plete the statistical record of the theatre. 
But while these will add much to the use- 
fulness of the book as a reference and to its 
value to the student of the theatre, they 
do not give as much of the sense of what 
really happened there as do such vagrant 
paragraphs as these: 


“Cook’s devotion to the playwright re- 
mained one of the guiding principles of the 
Provincetown. .. . His letter to Edgar Lee 
Masters is characteristic, ‘. . . Our play- 
wrights are giving each other life. I wish 
we could . . . draw you into this giving.’ ” 

“The old-timers do not agree on Jig’s 
qualities as a thinker or an artist, but all 
remember him as the unifying force of those 
early days. His methods of direction, if 
they can be called that, were chaotic, partly 
because they were so dependent upon the 
character of the people with whom he 
worked. The Provincetown, in his hands, 
sounded a deeply personal note. The result 
was an outward confusion, but there was 
an inner vitality and fecundity. The Har- 
vest of those years was gathered later.” 

“During the preparations for [Floyd] 
Dell’s The Angel Intrudes, a young girl 
fresh from Vassar arrived on Macdougal 
Street and offered her services to the the- 
atre. She was tried out for the role of the 
frivolous Annabelle and gave a delicious 
performance at the first reading. . . . And 
so Edna St. Vincent Millay joined the 
Players, and for a year she was spoken of 
as ‘the beautiful young actress at the 
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Provincetown,’ until her Aria Da Capo was 
produced and her subtitle changed to ‘the 
promising young playwright.’ 

“The Players sensed that the new 
O’Neill play [The Emperor Jones] was 
something rare and noteworthy, and became 
absorbed in giving it the production it de- 
served. . . . Characteristically, there was 
no preliminary talk of a hit, no speculation 
as to what the critics would think, or how 
long the play would run. There was the 
usual opening night party, only Miss Fitz- 
gerald was on hand the morning after to 
unlock the theatre door. She turned the 
corner into Macdougal Street and.., 
saw a line of excited people waiting to buy 
tickets. . . . Upstairs the telephone was 
ringing madly and Christine’s mother was 
shouting vaguely into it: “Teeckets? Yah! 
Vait! Vait!’ There was no phone in the 
box office and ‘Fitzi’ spent a breathless 
morning scrambling up the stairs to the 
clubroom to take orders, down again to sell 
tickets at the box office window, and up 
again to phone the sleeping Players: ‘Get 
up! The whole world is here! Get up!’ 
The excitement lasted all day. News- 
papers, advertising agents, ticket brokers, 
managers were calling. . . New York had 
found the Provincetown Players.” 


“Mary Eleanor Fitzgerald—‘Fitzi’— 
was officially the secretary of the Players 
but she was really business manager, 
financier, general. factotum and everybody’s 
confidante. ... The Provincetown was 
Fitzi’s foster child. . . . When she first 
joined the Players in November, 1918, she 
had spent the better part of two years on 
the Tom Mooney case and on the fight for 
amnesty for political prisoners. This group 
of artists seemed like a bit of heaven. .. . 
Soon after she had taken over the book- 
keeping, the records, the box office, and a 
few other odds and ends in her part-time 
job, Jig came to her, so the story goes, and 
said seriously: “The trouble with this place 


is that you’re not here all the time.’ So 
she gave up her political work and was 
there, it seemed, literally all the time for 
ten years.” 

“The Provincetown was . . . born in a 
period of unusual intellectual activity, in a 
country that had not yet developed an in- 
digenous drama, and in as remarkable a 
group as the century has thus far turned 
out. That particular complex of persons 
and events, which gave birth to the life-in- 
art at The Playwright’s Theatre, has never 
been duplicated. Those who knew the days 
of Jig Cook now say that their spirit can 
never be described, and that the story of 
the Provincetown can never be told. . . .” 


The Best Plays of 1930-1931. Edited 
by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. $3.00. 

O say that this volume deserves a 

place beside its predecessors is no light 
praise for Mr. Mantle. Through the dozen 
years that he has been furnishing his an- 
nual records of the American theatre he has 
contrived to maintain a sound judgment 
and a freshness of approach that makes each 
anthology eagerly awaited. He has not 
worked on a formula. Every year has pre- 
sented its own problem which he has 
treated as separate and individual. 

Mr. Mantle must have found his choice 
for the season 1930-31 a little easier than 
usual. In the list of “Plays Produced in 
New York, June 15, 1930 to June 15, 
1931,” appended to the reprints of major 
portions of the ten selected dramas, few 
plays are named that could have competed 
with his choices. Some of his readers may 
quarrel with him for including Rachel 
Crothers’ 4s Husbands Go instead of Noel 
Coward’s Private Lives, Paul Osborne’s 
The Vinegar Tree, or George Kelly’s 
Philip Goes Forth which are, by the way, 
apparently the only other comedies of the 
season which could possibly be considered 
as substitutes. Few will dispute giving 
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A characterization by Diego Rivera of the captain 
of a ship in the American Marine, an important 
figure in the ballet, H. P., or Horse Power, which is 
to be given its first performance in Philadelphia, by 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company under the 
direction of Leopold Stokowski on March 31st. The 
music is by the Mexican composer, Carlos Chavez, 
the decor by Rivera, the story and arrangement by 
Chavez, Rivera, and Frances Flynn Paine. 














The proscenium curtain throughout the entire ballet shows a 
horse, at the left, with a tropical background, symbolizing 
the south’s natural resources, anda dynamo at the right, sym- 
bolizing the machine power of the north. The dancer is 
likewise divided, his left side representing the machine man 
of the north, his right the man of the tropics. 




















An American ship docked at a tropical port to take on the 
raw materials of the south and carry them to a machine city 
of the north, and, below, the ship docked at the machine city 
for unloading. Ballet scene designs by Diego Rivera. 











Diego Rivera’s costume designs for ballet characters 
representing southern products which are consumed 
by the machine men of the north. 
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place to Once in a Lifetime as the other of 
the two comedies presented. 

It is surprising and a little humiliating 
to find that in the field of serious drama, 
once having set aside Mr. Mantle’s five 
selections—Elizabeth the Queen, Tomor- 
row and Tomorrow, Alison’s House, Over- 
ture, and The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
there was practically nothing left. Only 
two other plays had such qualities as to 
make them eligible—ds You Desire Me 
and Mr. Gilhooley—and neither of these 
was conspicuously successful in obtaining 
audiences. 

An interesting development in the season 
was the increase in propagandistic themes 
for melodrama. Straight melodrama, rep- 
resented in the book by Grand Hotel, had 
only one other exponent, On The Spot; 
but Five Star Final, in its campaign to 
remedy abuses, had its unsuccessful rivals 
for place in Midnight, Precedent, Roar, 
China, and Miracle at Verdun. 

It may be held indicative of the fact that 
an increasing number of playwrights are 
finding serious inspiration in the American 
scene that among the unsuccessful or not- 
very-successful plays listed in the appendix 
are several deserving approval for motive 
and material, like the late Kenneth Rais- 
beck’s Rock Me, Julie, Kenyon Nicholson’s 
Torch Song, Frank Merlin’s Hobo, Du- 
bose Heyward’s Brass Ankle. 


Theatrical Criticism in London to 
1795, by Charles Harold Gray. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press: New York. $4.00. 


HE recent comic opera attack upon 

dramatic critics by one of our noble 
legislators in Washington is a measure of 
the long road which theatrical criticism 
has traversed since its beginnings in the 
early years of the eighteenth century. 
Ecrazex V'infame has been, very naturally, 
the cry of many managers, playwrights and 
critics ever since theatrical “intelligence” in 
the news sheets ceased to be merely report- 


ing or puffery and became criticism, al- 
though this is probably the first time that 
the State has joined the hue and cry. But 
leaving aside the question of whether he is 
a menace or a Messiah, the theatrical critic 
has since his first appearance kept steadily 
at his self-appointed task, praising, advising 
and exhorting the ever decadent stage with 
an unflagging and commendable zeal. 


In his study of theatrical criticism in 
London up to 1795, Charles Harold Gray 
provides an excellent summary of the de- 
velopments of this phase of journalism from 
its earliest manifestations in Steele’s Tatler 
of 1709 to the moment when Hazlitt and 
Hunt were about to usher in the long series 
of modern critical writings. His book is 
a guide to an unexplored terrain, a valuable 
analysis of a vast amount of material. He 
has studied the news letters, newspapers, 
pamphlets, periodicals, weekly and monthly 
journals and gazettes of his period and 
given a digest of the more important the- 
atrical commentary they contain, tracing 
the careers of the leading writers in each 
decade—Hill, Woodfall, Boaden, Holcroft, 
etc., and proving beyond doubt th. nine- 
teenth century theatrical criticism was a 
natural development of that of the preced- 
ing period. 

Dramatic criticism at the time of Dry- 
den’s death was more an exposition of 
literary theories than a study of current 
theatrical productions. If the critic were 
not merely a moralist in arms, a Jeremy 
Coliier, a John Tutchin or a Daniel Defoe 
bent on destroying the stage and all its 
works, he was dedicated to the champion- 
ship of a code of “rules” supposedly de- 
rived from Aristotle but actually evolved 
by the didactic arguments of the seven- 
teenth century new-classicists. To criticize, 
as Mr. Gray says, “was to affirm certain 
principles and then to apply them rigorously 
to the drama.” Little by little, in the 
course of the century, the emphasis shifted. 
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The rules were less predominant, Shake- 
speare began to be appreciated with less 
show of patronage. The romantic attitude, 
the emphasis on feeling and passion broke 
up the brittle classic criteria. With the 
close of the century every newspaper of 
standing had its theatrical section, the value 
of which depended, of course, on the talent 
of the reviewer, but which provided a 
wider field of expression. Direct descrip- 
tion and vivacious commentary took the 
place of ponderous pronunciamento and 
modern criticism was born. 

For the student of theatrical history, the 
body of criticism contained in the journals 
of the seventeenth century is undoubtedly a 
“neglected mine of information,” but it has 
been neglected largely because the gold is 
so difficult of access, and so mixed with 
alloy. Mr. Gray has rendered an invalu- 
able service by his study of this material. 
His book will inevitably take its place in 
that vacant space between the critical works 
of Dryden and the essays of Hazlitt, Hunt, 
Lamb and the long line of the moderns. 


Dramatic Documents from Eliza- 
bethan Playhouses, by W. W. Greg. 
Oxford Univ. Press: N. Y. 2 Vols. $27. 


HERE are so many new books about 

the theatre for the layman’s bookshelf 
that it is a pleasure to find something new 
and beautiful which is the result of en- 
thusiastic scholarship and will add value to 
every reference library of which it makes a 
feature. Dramatic Documents from Eliz- 
abethan Playhouses is in two parts: one 
made up of facsimile reproductions and 
transcriptions from the rare manuscripts or 
parts of manuscripts which are all that are 
left to us to tell the contemporary story of 
the Elizabethan theatre backstage. The 
other volume is W. W. Greg’s commentary 
on these documents, his analysis of what the 
facts they present add to the interpreta- 
tion of the general theatre, the special com- 
panies, the plays and the players. In our 
time when all things good and bad are in 


print it is a little difficult to refigure the 
earlier theatre days when play material was 
copied by hand, word for word. Mr. Greg 
goes on the assumption that for every piece 
in the repertory of an Elizabethan the- 
atrical company there must have been three 
documents: first a complete “book,” or 
what we would call a Prompt Book; next 
the parts of the individual actors, written 
out on long paper scrolls; third the plots of 
the plays, “skeleton outlines of plays scene 
by scene written on large boards for the 
use of actors and others in the playhouse.” 
Of each of these types of material certain 
actual documents have been found, some 
complete, some nearly enough complete to 
serve as a basis for detailed analysis. The 
field which a reprint and discussion of these 
important papers opens, is enormous. Mr. 
Greg claims only to have opened the way to 
their complete study ; the illuminating state- 
ment of his information and argument will 
surely make the field attractive to others. 
For anyone who wants a record of the facts 
without the documents, the first volume can 
be bought separately ($7.00). 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet—1603, a collo- 
type by Max Jaffé. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press: Cambridge. $4.00. 


ANY—if not all—of Shakespeare’s 
M plays show great variations be- 
tween the early and the late editions. But 
Hamlet probably changed most in _ its 
fundamental aspects, making the various 
versions eternal material for argumentative 
scholarship. Of the Quarto of 1603, one 
of the rarest records of an early playing 
version, there are only two known copies, 
one in the British Museum and the other 
in the Huntington Library, one with the 
title page missing, the other missing the 
first page of text. Max Jaffé of Vienna 
(with a photostat of the missing page sup- 
plied) has made a collotype reproduction 
of the Huntington Library copy for pub- 
lication in book form, and the little volume 
is a valuable item for any theatre library. 
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Mrs. Fiske as Heppa GABLER 


“T am not so sure there is no immortality for 
the actor,” Mrs. Fiske once said, and Alex- 
ander Woollcott in his book, Mrs. Fiske, 
reports her as continuing: ‘“The best dramatic 
school I know is just the privilege of watch- 
ing the great performances, and I like to think 
that the players Sarah Siddons inspired have 
handed on the inspiration from generation to 
generation. Thus would genius be eternally 
rekindled, and every once in a great while, 
quite without warning, we seem to be wit- 
nessing the renewal of the theatre.”” The 
theatre world that mourns her death believes 
that the inspiration Minnie Maddern Fiske 
gave to others in her performance as Tess, 
as Becky Sharp, as Salvation Nell, as Rebecca 
West, as Hedda, will live long after her. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—Story 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics—V oice— 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 
mitory. 
48rd Year 
Summer Term June 20 
Fall School Begins Sept. 19 


Address REGISTRAR 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 











FEAGIN 


Schootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting, Play Producing, Teach- 

ing, Directing, Entertaining, Public Speak- 

ing, Musical Comedy, Motion Picture 
Acting, Radio Broadcasting. 


Develops Personality through training in 
Expression. General Cultural Education. 


Childrens’ Department 
Summer Session July 5-August 13 
DAY and EVENING 
Write for Catalogue. 
Room 420 
316 West 57th Street 


New York City 
Tel. COlumbus 5-0926 

















Wharf Players 


Provincetown 
Learn to act by acting 
A limited number of students will 
be accepted to study the ART of 
the theatre. 
Eight weeks beginning July first 
For information write 


MARGARET HEWES 
1802 Paramount Bldg., New York City 




















‘the Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


DB essere 


Summer School 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. 
22nd Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting and Stage Di- 
rection. Professional Company play- 
ing every night. Land and water 
sports. 

Enroll Now for 1932 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
285 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 








RICE 








THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO ™THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


TALKING PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
AND TELEVISION 


Day and Evening Classes 


All students act each 
week in studio productions. 


Work sponsored by: 


Eva Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 


Teacher of Alice Brady 


Enroli Now for Spring Term 
Summer Term Begins July Sth 


Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 


Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
The 

DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, Inc. 

48 W. 52nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Telephone 
VOlunteer 5-2091 





SO FAR SO GOOD Elsie Janis 
AN AMAZING JOURNEY—Ien 
dora Duncan in South America. 
Maurice Dumesnil 83 
NEW PLAYS FOR WOMEN ” 
AND GIRLS, 15 new one-act 
plays. 2.50 
BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1931 
(English) ed. J. W. Marriott 2.50 
CAVALCADE Noel Coward 2.25 


Special offer for a limited time. We 
ave a few copies of ‘“‘The Russian Thea- 
tre’”’ by Gregor and Fulop-Muller published 
at $25.00 available while they last for 
$15.00. 








PO SRI hegre “eRe ED mnaRERE cay 
RENNES A NT EA MIR 


NEW PLAYS 
for 
LITTLE THEATRES 


HOUSE OF CONNELLY 
TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
BERKELEY SQUARE 

THE VINEGAR TREE 

PHILIP GOES FORTH 

ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
LOUDER, PLEASE 

THE BAT 

THE CRADLE SONG 

JUNE MOON 

I LOVE AN ACTRESS 

BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS 
HOLIDAY 

REBOUND 

R. U. R. 

THE PERFECT ALIBI 

PETER IBBETSON 

THE ROYAL FAMILY 
ALISON’S HOUSE 

GREEN GROW THE LILACS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


| 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 
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What’s New ., 


in theatre building 
and equipment 


This department aims to stimulate , 
closer contact between the technician 
and manufacturers who are developing 
new forms of theatre equipment, cog, 
struction and service, and the readers 

THEATRE Arts who, as indicated by th 
inquiries sent us concerning lighting, rig. 
ging, costumes, make-up, architecture 
sound equipment, acoustics and seatj 

problems, are looking for the latest news 
in all these fields. 


Projector 


The interval between 
productions when expenses are run 
ning and plays are not, is the time 
when theatres, especially non-commer. 
cial theatres, are confronted with 
their chief financial problem. The 
International Projector Corporation 
has worked out a new method of 
varying the theatre program and in- 
creasing the revenue in these in-be. 
tween periods by the introduction of 
the Simplex-Acme sound-on-film pro- 
jector. This is a reasonably priced, 
light weight machine, the first appa- 
ratus of its kind to produce results 
that are on a par with the larger 
installations. 

The machine has many new fea 
tures. The R. C. A. amplifier and 
speaker give a close approximation 
to perfect sound reproduction. Sim- 
plicity in construction and _ replace- 
ment has been a prime consideration 
in these small machines, and it is said 
by its sponsors that an amateur can 
learn to operate it in less than half 
an hour. 

The Simplex-Acme can be plugged 
into an ordinary 110 volt A. C. out 
let and requires no batteries. The 
range of subjects is unlimited for it 
accommodates the standard 35 mm. 
sound or silent film. The flexible 
optical system incorporated in it gives 
clear pictures in any auditorium with 
a capacity of over 500 seats and, with 
a few changes, this result can be du- 
plicated in theatres up to 3000 
pacity. 

The National Theatre Supply 
Company, distributors of the projec- 
tor and the largest organization in its 
field, with wide experience in solving 
acoustical, lighting and sound prob 
lems, assures purchasers of a Simplex- 
Acme of its expert counsel. 


Handbook 


WV hile a Council repre- 
senting the Tributary Theatres of the 
country has been busy making plans 

(Continued on following page) 
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ANNOUNCING 


a new catalog and 

handbook of the theatre 
Comprehensive * Practical 
Settings ° Equipment 





For the first time purchaseable through 
one organization. More than a catalog. 
Functions of materials thoroughly ex- 
plained. Limited technical language. A 
reference manual. 


e Your CATALOG OF THE THEA- 
TRE” is the clearest, most concise and 
thorough text book on the technical 
phases of stage production that | have 
seen. —Norman Bel Geddes. 


e ‘Enormously useful to the small produc- 
ing groups ... Concrete information 
and intelligent service. 


—Kenneth Macgowan. 


eA reference book that should be on 
the desk of every director in the coun- 
try.” —Samuel Selden. 


e | heartily congratulate you on your 
scheme for furnishing theatres through- 
out the country with the elements of 
stage production. Out of the elements 
you supply, great things may be cre- 
ated.” —Robert Edmond Jones. 


This catalog will be sent free to identi- 

producing organizations, schools, 
colleges, directors, teachers and tech- 
nicians in the theatre. 


CLEON THROCKMORTON, INC. 
102 West Third Street, New York City 














— 











STOP . . . Worrying 


STOP . . . Working 


STOP . . . Wishing 
e 
GO . . to the Seashore 


GO . . to Atlantic City 


GO . . to The Graham 
= 


An unusually Homelike Hotel . . . 
operating on the American Plan 

- making a specialty of South- 
ern Cuisine . . . and featuring a 
Famous Shore Dinner . . . Golf 
Privilege .. . Library... Garage 





















HOTEL 
GRAHAM 


ON BEAUTIFUL STATES AVE. 
AT PACIFIC . 
ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 











What’s New... 


in theatre building 
and equipment 
(Continued from preceding page) 


to organize a National Theatre Con- 
ference, Cleon Throckmorton, Inc., 
(New York) has been at work or- 
ganizing a sales department to cover 
the many and various needs of these 
many and various theatres. The re- 
sult is a catalogue just issued of ser- 
vices which Throckmorton is equipped 
to render, which might almost take its 
place as a technical and mechanical 
handbook of the theatre. 


The great handicap to the creative 
progress of theatres off the highway 
of production is, Mr. Throckmorton 
says in his introduction, “the actual 
physical side of the production. In 
many cases, seventy-five per cent of 
the total mental energy available goes 
into that side and only twenty-five 
per cent goes into the other and more 
important side—the imaginative con- 
ception of the production as a whole. 
Everyone is born with a certain ability 
to act, and has some appreciation of 
literature—our present social system 
automatically forces that on us. But 
everyone is not born a carpenter, 
artist, electrical engineer, painter, cos- 
tumer, architect or mechanical engi- 
neer. The percentage of effort ap- 
plied to a complete production should 
be reversed, so that the major part 
can be devoted to the creative side. 
When the theatre organizations 
throughout the country find them- 
selves free from the mental hazards 
of physical production and devote 
their energies to producing plays writ- 
ten by themselves and staged in their 
own individual manner, no matter 
how crude or simple this may be, then 
the successful future of the American 
theatre is assured. To that cause 
this catalogue is dedicated.” 


And indeed, this richly illustrated, 
clearly designed, well analyzed cata- 
logue represents a good effort in a 
good cause, covering as it does prac- 
tically every detail of what a theatre 
needs to buy in such branches as: 
Scenery, Hardware, Rigging, Paints, 
Covering Materials, Lighting Equip- 
ment, Properties and Effects, Artifi- 
cial Flowers, Costumes, Wigs, Make- 
Up, Architect’s Service, Box-Office 
Equipment, Theatre Equipment, De- 
signing Service, etc. 


[Eprror’s Notr:—Theatre Arts is in 
close touch with leading theatre tech- 
nicians and equipment organizations to 
whom requests for further assistance or 
data on a special problem will be re- 


ferred.) 
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THE 
JITNEY 
PLAYERS 


BUSHNELL CHENEY 


Founder 
10th Season on Wheels 


Present 
A Repertoire of Plays of unusual drama- 
tic and historic interest including 
A Trip to Scarborough 
by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Caste 
by 
Tom Robertson 


The Murder in the Red Barn 
A 19th Century Melodrama 
Available for Little Theatres, 
Colleges, Schools and Clubs. 

A Few Dates Still Open For 

kings. 
For bookings address 
Richard Skinner, Gen'l Mgr. 
The Jitney Players, Madison, Conn. 
o 
Fall 1932 tour through Central and South- 
western states under exclusive direction 
Lucius Pryor Concert Service 


130 Fairview Avenue 
Council Bluffs, lowa 














SCENERY 


nd 


DRAPERIES 


Largest Stock in New York 
NEW OR USED 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


Cycloramas Drops 
Draw Curtains Ground Cloths 
Electrical Effects Costumes 

* 


For Little Theatres, Colleges, 
High Schools, Private Schools 
and Dance Schools 
e 


Take advantage of present low 
cost of materials and equip your 
stages or productions at one- 
third previous prices. 
* 


No Catalog Issued 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATE 


FOWLER SCENIC STUDIO 
inc. 
261-3 West 54th St. New York 
COlumbus 5-3681!, 5-3692 
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Books Schools 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY | HOUSE PARTY in the BERKSHIRES 
PUBLISHERS Theatre Workshop, Malden Bridge, N. Y. 


fe 





Successful One Act Plays ( 
Send for list 


P.0.Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 








Costumes 


@ OSCAR F. BERNNER 


WIGMAKER . MAKEUP 
Wigs and Beards rented 
Special prices for productions. 
Extra large stock of court wigs. 

Pageants, a specialty. 

Grease paint, powders, rouges, etc. 


List mailed free. 
107 West 46th St. New York City 


your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME do. Brooks 


way managers 
in practically every New 
These same costumes are 
World’s largest and most 
Send list 














Costumes are used 
York production. 
available for your use. 
beautiful collection to choose from. 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 
COSTUMES AND DANCE ROMPERS 


For Tap, Rehearsals, Gym Work. 
Also Recitals, Reviews and Musical Shows. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue A. 
Discount to Schools and Groups 


1 DororHY REHEARSAL ROMPERS, M'F’G’s. 
140 West 42nd Street. N.Y.C. 2580 Heath Ave. 


COSTUMES 








Unique vacation for a selected group of girls. 
Specializing in Play Production, Diction, Dancing. 
Scenic Construction. Horseback riding, swimming. 
tennis. 

For catalogue address A. H. Lee, 127 High Street. 
Brookline, Mass. Directors A. H. Lee, Emily 
Nietsche. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE 


Complete courses in acting, directing and teach- 
ing. Faculty of professionals. 
Fully equipped Little Theatre 
Under Direction Moroni OLSEN 
Send for Catalogue 
MRS. LELAND POWERS, Principal 
Dept. A, 31 Evans Way, Boston, Mass. 











EMPLOYMENT 
® REGISTER ® 





GRACE LYNN 


Director and Coach 


Twenty years’ experience acting on stage, screen 
and radio; directing and writing plays, also 
critical and analytical articles on the theatre. 


Address GRACE LYNN 
Hotel Peerless, 116 West 45th St., New York 





ten 


The Castanets of 
Spain's Most Famous Dancer 





shi 
LA ARGENTINA 


Spanish Ballet Orchestra 


IMPORTED ODEON RECORDS 
10 inch—Price $1.50 each 


686—Tango Andalou (Traditional) (With Gu 
tars) 
Andalouse Sentimentale (Turina) 


684—-Sequidillas (Traditional) 

Jota Valenciana (Granados) 

Sevilla (Albeniz) 

Serenade Andalouse (DeFalla) 

Danse Iberienne (Joacquin Nin) 

Parts 1 and 2, with piano accompaniment 

by the composer. 

Call or write for our Encyclopedia of The World's 

Best Recorded Music containing thousands of 

marvelous imported records not contained in any 

American catalogue and which may be played on 
any phonograph, price 25¢ postpaid. 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, INC. 
18 East Forty-eighth Street, 
New York City 
Wickersham 2-1876 


755 


756 

















EAVES COSTUME CoO., Inc. 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers to leading Broadway producers 
Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free to managers 
and directors of amateur producing groups. 





“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 
Natural Looking 
5e each and up or 
$6.00 per doz. and up 
Old wigs made like new 
from 50c each and up 
Merchandise guaranteed 
or money refunded in 
three days if not worn. 
Prompt Service 
Send for Catalogue A 





Style $1.50. each 


This 
Phone CHelsea 3-8340 or $12 per doz. and up 


Rosen & Jacosy, Inc., 34 W. 20th St., New York 





SPECIAL 


COSTUME SERVICE FOR LITTLE 
THEATRES, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


-VAN Horn & Son, INc., Est. 1852 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
12th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Economical Rental Prices. 





Theatrical Equipment 


CHARLES Il. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFEOTS 


Many Little Theatre Stage Directors 
are using Baby Spotlights only for 
lighting their entire productions. Our 
Baby Spots $6 to $15: Moving Clouds, 
Water Ripples, Ocean Waves, Snow, 
Floodlights, Stereopticons, Etc. 

253 West 14th Street, N. Y. Oity 
Tel. CHelsea 8-2171—All Hours 


IWEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 
for 


or 
THEATRE & STAGE 











New York 








445 West 45th Str. 





THEATRICAL 


















SELVA 


Footwear 


No matter what your 
requirements—his- 
torical character shoes, 
or modern dancing 














Stage Rigging 
Counterweight Systems 
Draw Curtain Tracks 
Curtain Control Machines 
Asbestos Curtains 


Ww 


Further Information On Request 


PETER CLARK, Inc. 
544 West 30th Street, New York 























footwear—consult 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE : “a 
Mail Orders Filled 
J.R.CLANCY. SyrRacusENY Wiite Dept. “T" 
RUSSIAN 800! 
SELVA &SONS, Inc. Black Redes 
1607 Broadway, N. Y. trasting cole 
——) 
Stage o> pee LL 1 (6 H TI NEC 
an eff e feats 
Hardware 
v WHETHER it be a single spot 


focused on a lone actor or an 
artistically lighted scene—we 
can furnish the necessary 
lighting equipment. Write for 
a copy of our Catalog A—it’s 
a reference book on stage 
lighting. 


KLIEGL BROS 


Universar Evectric STAGE LIGHTING CO..m 
32! West SOth STREET 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 











nen 
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University of Michigan 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Summer Session 
June 27 to August 19 


ACTING 
STAGECRAFT 
DIRECTING 


The Michigan 
Repertory Players 
FOURTH SEASON 


» » Seven Important Plays Will 
Be Mounted in the Beautiful Men- 
delssohn Theatre As Workshop 
for All Students Enrolled « « 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
Visiting Director 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director of Play Production 


ALEXANDER WYCKOFF 
Stagecraft 


Address the UNIVERSITY 
for Catalog 
ANN ARBOR 























YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENTorDRAMA 


George Pierce Baker. Chairman 


Professional School for men and women. 
Has an enviable record of graduates 
prominent in the professional theatre. 
oe 

PLAY WRITING—Mr. Baker 

Assistant, Philip W. Barber 
PRODUCTION—Alexander Dean 
SCENIC DESIGN—Donald Oecenslager 
COSTUME DESIGN—Frank P. Bevan 
STAGE LIGHTING—S. R. McCandless 


TECHNICAL DIRECTING—P. W. Barber 
Assistant, Edward C. Cole 


CRITICISM—John Mason Brown 
of N. Y. Evening Post 


PANTOMIME—Elizabeth Elson 
SPEECH—Constance Welch 
MANAGEMENT—Boyd Smith 


Under faculty supervision, plays are written, pro- 
duced, acted by students. Workshop training in 
ideal physical plant. 
* 
For Catalogue address Dept. of Drama 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven Connecticut 
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THE THEATRE 


Summer Session 


Summer school curricus 
lum is especially designed 
to meet the requirements 
of teachers, directors and 
graduate students desir= 
ing to supplement their 





experience by intensive 
training in the essentials 
of dramatic art; by makes 
ing new contacts ; and by 
acquiring a tresh views 
point with respect to their 
own pro essional probs 
lems. d@ Summer school 
students have an oppor= 
tunity to get practical ex= 
rerience in a successful 
theatrical organization. 


Faculty of high professional 
standing under personal direc- 
tion of Gilmor Brown. Enroll- 
ment limited. Write the Gen- 
eral Manager for information, 
catalog and complete details. 


Summer session begins July 1st 
Pasadena Community Playhouse Ass’n 
33 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, California 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


| 
| 
| 
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University Theatre 
University of Iowa 
- 1932->- 


Thorough preparation for the teacher- 
director whose work is in schools and 
colleges. Practical experience in com- 
munity theetre and in studio produc- 
tions. Production of new scripts. 
Announced for May, THE HARBOR 
LIGHT by Owen Davis. 


Director . es E. C. Mabie 
Associate Director . : Vence M. Morton 
Visiting Director (Fall Term). . B. Iden Payne 


Samuel Selden 
Eugene C. Davis 
Helene Blattner 

.. Hunton D. Sellman 

.....Luey Barton 
Arnold S. Gillette 
John Wray Young 

Mildred Sutherland 
Margaret Mary Young 


Visiting Director (Summer Term) 
High School Players... . . 
Voice and Phonetics. . 
Stage Lighting. . 

History of Costume 

Scenic Design. . 

Radio Plays. 

Costume Design 
Children’s Plays . 


Courses lead to A.B. and advanced degrees 


Summer Terms 
June 10 to July 21 
July 21 to Aug. 25 


Applicetions should be filed for 
Fall Term which opens September 29. 
7 


The Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Art 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IOWA CITY IOWA 























University of California 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 3 
6 


ASHLEY DUKES 


English Editor of Theatre Arts Monthly 
will give a course on The Present State 
of the Theatre, with reference especially 
to the mutual reaction of theatre and 
film. 

Mr. Dukes will also deliver a series of 
public lectures. 

The Summer Session offers many 
courses in the field of the theatre. 

® 


For further information address, Sum- 
mer Session Office, Berkeley, California 























STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
MONTANA 


Missoula 


SCHOOL OCF CREATIVE 
WRITING 
June 20 to July 29 


Instructors: B. A. Botkin, Alexander 
Dean, Vardis Fisher, Brassil 
Fitzgerald, H. G. Merriam 


CONFERENCE OF 
WRITERS 
July 18, 19, 20 
The Staff of the School of Writing 
will be joined by Katherine Newlin 
Burt, Struthers Burt, Frank B. Lin- 
derman, Grace Stone Coates, Esther 
Shephard, and others. 




















NORTHWESTERN 


UNIVERSITY 
School of Speech 


? 
Summer Session 
June 20 to August 13 

? 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
In Acting, Directing, Production, 
Make-up, Modern Drama, 
American Theatre, Scenic 
and Costume Design 
and Children’s 
Theatre. 


Staff Includes 


Garrett H. Leverton George Phelps 
Theodore Fuchs John F. Baird 
Hubert Heffner Lee Mitchell 
Harold Ehrensperger Winifred Ward 
FIVE PLAYS PRODUCED 

DURING SUMMER 

TERM 
? 
For Information Write 
Dean Ralph B. Dennis 
School of Speech 


Northwestern U., - Evanston, Ill. 
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PERSONNEL 
REGISTER 


sponsored by 

NATIONAL 
THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 


This column is open, on payment of a specified fee, to 
eny director, technician or oa desiring a staff 
position in a Little Theatre, college or school dra- 
matic department, who has first secured the sponsor- 
ship of a member of the Council. It is also available 
to Little Theatres or educational organizations of 
standing that wish to fill vacancies in their staffs. For 
further information write to National Theatre Con- 
ference, 119 West 57th Street, New York City. 

















STAFF POSITIONS WANTED 
Young men, professional experience in production, 
play-reading, press writing. Associated during past sea- 
son with productions of Gilbert Miller and Jed Harris. 
Previous training with amateur groups and summer 
stock compeny. Box 3, N. T. C.* 


GB Each year the services of a limited number of 
thoroughly trained men and women are available as 
general producers, directors, scene and costume de- 
signers, and technicians, for Little Theatres, Univer- 
sities and Community Centres. George Pierce Baker, 
Chairman, Yale University, Department of Drama, 
New Haven, Conn. 

WB Experienced director. Many years associated with 
best Little Theatres and Professional theatres in the coun- 
try. Handles entire details including acting, technical, 
business, membership, as well as productions. 


Box 4, N. T. C.* 

@ Director of varied experience in best professional and 
amateur field. Training at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Yale, Cologne. Young, progressive. Three 
years entire charge present theatre. Box 5, N. T. C.* 


*N. T. C. National Theatre Conference, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York City. Rate: $6.00 per half inch. 








SARA MILDRED 


STRAUSS 


AND HER 
DANCE 
GROUP 


Available for concert 
club, little theatre and 
college engagements. 
Write for terms 
and dates 
CARNEGIE HALL 
New York City 
Phone: Circle 7-4411 


Se OR AR ERA AINE A 
CARNEGIE HALL 


announces its 
CHAPTER HALL 


available at 
_ LOW RENTAL OF $35.00 
During May, June, July and August. 
This fine hall located in Carnegie Hall 
provides complete facilities for Intimate 








Gatherings, Musicales, Dance Recitals, 
Dramatic Productions . . . Seating ca- 
pacity about 225... Use of Mason and 


Hamlin Concert Piano included as well 
as two reception rooms .. . Entire studio 
one unit with complete privacy .. . Car- 
negie Hall standards maintained. 
For further information address 
L. G. Kibbe, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, Inc. 154 W. 57 St. 
New York City Phone Circle 7-1350 


























ANGNA 
ENTERS 


America's Greatest Dance Mime 
in her famous 


EPISODES; COMPOSITIONS IN 
DANCE FORM 


Available All Season 1932-1933 


“Entertainment is her business, and 
she knows her business.""—The New 
Yorker. 

Write for Specimen Program, 
Dates and Terms 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICIAN BUREAU 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corp. 
of Columbia 


Broadcasting System 
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BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Announces 


th SEASON 


and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


To study the theatre by direct 
observation of the work of a 
distinguished acting company 
and by the production of stu- 
dent plays » Also individual 
study under competent direc- 
tors » A moderate fee will be 
charged for the season. 


TEN WEEKS BEGINNING JUNE 27 
Apply to 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 
Stockbridge, Mass. 





Scene from “LUTE SONG” 
By SmNneyY Howarp and WILL IRWIN 


The 1931 Acting Company included 
Walter Connolly 
Effie Shannon 
Reginald Mason Frieda Inescort 
Nedda Harrigan Donald MacDonald 
Margaret Wycherly Frances Fuller 


F. COWLES STRICKLAND, Dir. 


Patricia Collinge 
Morgan Farley 














Malvern Festival | 
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AUGUST 1st-20th, 193 


| 
FOUR HUNDRED YEARS | 
OF ENGLISH DRAMA 
concluding with | 
BERNARD SHAW'S 
NEW PLAY 


Programme: 
The Play of the Wether... .1533 
Ralph Roister Doister...... 1552 | 
The Alchemist...........- 1610 | 
IR 66's 04000 scuun 1696 
IS 0 645-000 00mrue 1730 | 
London Assurance.......- 1841 
Too True To Be Good..... 1932 | 


For illustrated Folders, apply: 
MALVERN FESTIVAL BUREAU 
1, Broadway, New York, or 
Great Western Railway of England, 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
For utmost comfort stay at | 
THE COUNTY HOTEL, MALVERN | 
One of the Honywood Hotels 
Lady Honywood, Managing Director | 


—__——} 














When writing to advertisers please mention TuHEeatrE Arts MONTHLY 











